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NOTE. 

A FEW of these letters appeared in The World, 
and I have to acknowledge with many thanks the 
permission of the Editor to republish them. 

ELINOR GLYN. 
Nov, 1900. 
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THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 



NAZEBY HALL. 

It was perhaps a fortunate thing for Elizabeth 
that her ancestors went back to the Conquest, and 
that she numbered at least two Countesses and a 
Duchess among her relatives. Her father had died 
some years ago, and, her mother being an invalid, 
she had lived a good deal abroad. But, at about 
seventeen, Elizabeth began to pay visits among her 
kinsfolk. It was after arriving at Nazeby Hall, for a 
Cricket Week, that she first wrote home. 



Nazeby Hall, idthjuly. 
Dearest Mamma, — I got here all right, without 
even a smut on my face, for Agn^s tidied me up in 
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the brougham before we arrived at the gate. The 
dust in the train was horrid. It is a nice house. 
They were at tea when I was ushered in; it was in 
the hall — I suppose it was because it was so windy 
outside. There seemed to be a lot of people there; 
and they all stopped talking suddenly, and stared at 
me as if I were a new thing in the Zoo, and then, 
after a minute, went on with their conversations at 
the point they had left off. 

Lady Cecilia pecked my cheek, and gave me 
two fingers; and asked me, in a voice right up at 
the top, how were you. I said you were better, and 
— you know what you told me to say. She murmured 
something while she was listening to what a woman 
with a sweet frock and green eyes was saying at the 
other end of the table. There was heaps of tea. 
She waved vaguely for me to sit down, which I did; 
but there was a footstool near; and it was half dark, 
so I fell over that, but not very badly, and got safely 
to my seat. 

Lady Cecilia — continuing her conversation across 
the room all the time — poured out a cup of tea, with 
lumps and lumps of sugar in it, and lots of cream, 
just what you would give to a child for a treat! and 
she handed it to me, but I said, "Oh! please. Lady 
Cecilia, I don't take sugar!" She has such bulgy 
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eyes, and she opened them wide at me, perfectly 
astonished, and said, "Ohl then please ring the bell; 
I don't believe there is another dean cup." Every- 
body stopped talking again, and looked at me^ and 
the green-eyed lady giggled — and I rang the bell, 
and this time didn't fall over anything, and so 
presently I got some tea. Just as I was enjoying 
such a nice cake, and watching all the people, quite 
a decent man came up and sat down behind me. 
Lady Cecilia had not introduced me to anybody, 
and he said, "Have you come a long way?" And I 
said, "Yes." And he said, "It must have been dusty 
in the train," ' and I said it was — and he was be- 
ginning to say something more, when the woman 
with the green eyes said, "Harry, do hand me the 
cucumber sandwiches," and so he had to get up, and 
just then Sir Trevor came in, and he was glad to 
see me. He is a jolly soul, and he said I was eight 
when he last saw me^ and seemed quite surprised I 
had grown any taller since! Just as though people 
could stay at eight! Then he patted my cheek, and 
said, "You're a beauty, Elizabeth," and Lady 
Cecilia's eyes bulged at him a good deal, and she 
said to me, "Wouldn't you like to see your room?" 
and I said I wasn't a bit in a hurry, but she took 
me off, and here I am; and I am going to wear 
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my pink silk for dinner, and will finish this by 
and-by. 

12.30. — Well, I have had dinner, and I found 
out a good many of their names — they mostlj 
arrived yesterday. The woman with the green eyes 
is Mrs. de Yorburgh-Smith. I am sure she is a pig. 
The quite decent man, "Harry," is a Marquis — ^the 
Marquis of Valmond — because he took Lady Ce- 
cilia into dinner. He is playing in the Nazeby 
Eleven. 

There is a woman I like, with stick-out teeth; 
her name is Mrs. Vavaseur. She knows you, and 
she is awfully nice, though so plain, ' and she nevei 
looks either over your head, or all up and down, 01 
talks to you when she is thinking of something else. 
There are heaps more women, and the eleven men, 
so we are a party of about twenty-five; but you will 
see their names in the paper. 

Such a bore took me in! He began about the 
dust again, but I could not stand that, so I said 
that everyone had already asked me about it So hi 
said "Oh!" and went on with his soup. 

At the other side was another of the Eleven 
and he said, Did I like cricket? And I said, No, 1 
hated always having to field (which was what I did, 
you know, when I played with the Byrne boys a1 
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Biarritz); and I asked him if he was a good player, 
and he said "No," so I said I supposed he always 
had to field too, then; and he said, No, that some- 
times they allowed him a bat, and so I said I was 
sure that wasn't the same game I played; and he 
laughed as if I had said something funny — his name 
is Lord George Lane — and the other one laughed 
too, and they both looked idiots, and so I did not 
say any more about that But we talked on all the 
time, and everyone else seemed to be having such 
fun, and they all call each other by pet names, and 
shorten up all their adjectives (it is adjectives I mean, 
not adverbs). I am sure you made a mistake in 
what you told me, that all well-bred people behave 
nicely at dinner, and sit up, because they don't a 
bit; lots of them put their elbows on the table^ and 
nearly all sat anyhow in their chairs. Only Lady 
Cecilia and Mrs. Vavaseur behaved like you; but 
then they are both quite old — over forty. 

They all talk about things that no stranger could 
understand, but I daresay I shall pick it up 
presently. And after dinner, in the drawing-room. 
Lady Cecilia did introduce me to two girls — the 
Roose girls — you know. Well, Lady Jane is the best 
of the two; Lady Violet is a lump. They both poke 
their heads, and Jane turns in her toes. They have 
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rather the look in their eyes of people with tight 
boots. Violet said, "Do you bicycle?" and I said, 
"Yes, sometimes;" and she said, with a big gasp: 
"Jane and I adore it We have been ten miles 
since tea with Captain Winchester and Mr. 
Wertz." 

I did not think that interesting, but still we 
talked. They asked me stacks of questions, but did 
not wait for the answers much. Mr. Wertz is the 
African millionaire. He does not play cricket, and, 
when the men came in afterwards, he crossed over 
to us, and Jane introduced him to me when he had 
talked a little. He is quite a sort of gentleman, and 
is very much at home with everyone. He laughed 
at everything I said. Mrs. Smith (such bosh putting 
"de Yorburgh" onl) sat on a big sofa with Lord 
Valmond, and she opened and shut her eyes at him, 
and Jane Roose says she takes everyone's friend 
away; and Lord George Lane came up, and we 
talked, and he wasn't such an idiot as at dinner, and 
he has nice teeth. All the rest, except the Rooses 
and me, are married — the women, I mean — except 
Miss La Touche, but she is just the same^ because 
she sits with the married lot, and they all chat 
together, and Violet Roose says she is a cat, but I 
think she looks nice; she is so pretty, and her hair 
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is done at the right angle, because it is like Agn^ 
does mine, and she has nice scent on; and I hope 
it won't rain to-morrow, and good-night, dear 
Mamma. — Your affectionate daughter, 

EUZABETEL 

P,S. — Jane Roose says Miss La Touche will 
never get married; she is too smart, and all the 
married women's men talk to her, and that the 
best tone is to look rather dowdy; but I don't believe 
it, and I would rather be like Miss La Touche. 

E. 

Elizabeth received an immediate reply to her 
letter, and the next one began: 



Nazeby Hall, 2%thjuly, 
Dearest Mamma, — I am sorry you find I use 
bad grammar and write incoherently, and you don't 
quite approve of my style; but you see it is just 
because I am in a hurry. I don't speak it; but if I 
must stop to think of grammar and that, I should 
never get on to tell you what I am doing here, so 
do, dear Mamma, try and bear it bravely. Well, 
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everybody came down to breakfast yesterday in a 
hat, and everyone was late — that is, everyone 
who came down at all, the rest had theirs up- 
stairs. 

The cricket began, and it was really a bore. 
We sat in a tent, and all the nice men were fielding 
(it is always like that), and the married lot sat to- 
gether, and talked about their dothes, and Lady 
Doraine read a book. She is pretty too, but has 
big ears. Her husband is somewhere else, but she 
does not seem to miss him; and the Rooses told me 
her hair used to be black, and that they have not a 
penny in the world, so I think she must be clever 
and nice to be able to manage her clothes so 
well. They are perfectly lovely, and I heard her say 
her maid makes them. 

Miss La Touche happened to be next me, so 
she spoke to me, and said my hat was "too devey 
for words" (the blue one you got at Caroline's); and 
by-and-by we had lunch, and at lunch Lord Val- 
mond came and sat by me, and so Mrs. Smith did 
too, and she gushed at me. He seemed rather put 
out about something — I suppose it was having to 
field all the time — and she talked to him across 
me, and she called him "Harry" lots of times, and 
she always says things that have another meaning. 
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But they all do that — repeat each other's Christian 
names in a sentence, I mean — just like you said 
that middle-dass people did when you were young, 
so I am sure everything must have changed now. 

Well, after lunch, all the people in the county 
seemed to come; some of them had driven endless 
miles, and we sat apart, I suppose to let them see 
how ordinary we thought them; and Lady Cecilia 
was hardly polite, and the others were more or less 
rude; but presently something happened — I dont 
know what — and the nice men had not to field any 
more. Perhaps they could not stand it any longer, 
and so everyone who had been yawning woke up, 
and Mr. Wertz, who had been writing letters all this 
time, appeared, and Lady Doraine made room for 
him beside her, and they talked; and when our 
Eleven had drunk something they came and lay on 
the grass near us, and we had such a nice time. 
There is a beautiful man here, and his name is Sir 
Dennis Desmond, and his grandfather was an Irish 
King, and he talks to me all the time, and his 
mother looks at him and frowns; and I think it silly 
of her, don't you? And if I were a man I wouldn't 
visit with my mother if she frowned at me. Do you 
know her? She dresses as if she were as young as 
I am. She had a blue muslin on this morning, and 
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her hair is red with green stripes in it, and she is 
all white with thick pink cheeks, and across the 
room she doesn't look at all bad; but close! Good- 
ness gracious, she looks a hundred! And I would 
much sooner have nice white hair and a cap than 
look like that, wouldn't you? I'll finish this when 
I come to bed. 

12.30. — What do you think has happened? Sir 
Dennis sat beside me on the sofa just as he did last 
night — but I forget, I have not yet told you of 
yesterday and last night; but never mind now, I 
must get on. Well, he said I was a perfect darling, 
but that he never could get a chance to say a word 
to me alone, but that if I would only drop my glove 
outside my door it would be all right; and I thought 
that such a ridiculous thing to say, that I couldn't 
help laughing, and Lady Cecilia happened to be 
passing, and so she asked me what I was laughing 
at, and so I told her what he had said, and asked 
why? There happened to be a pause just then and, 
as one has to speak rather loud to Lady Cecilia to 
attract her attention, everyone heard, and they all 
looked flabbergasted; and then all shrieked with 
laughter, and Sir Dennis said so crossly, "Little 
fool!" and Lady Desmond simply glared at me, and 
Lady Cecilia said, "Really^ Elizabeth!" and Sir 
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Dennis got purple in the face, and Jane Roose 
whispered, "How could you dare with his wife 
listening!'' and everyone talked and chaffed. It was 
too stupid about nothing; but the astonishing part is, 
that funny old thing I thought was the mother turns 
out to be his wife! 

Imagine! years and years older than him! Jane 
Roose said he had to marry her because her hus- 
band died; but I think that the most absurd reason 
I ever heard, don't you? Lots of people's husbands 
die, and they don't have to get married off again at 
once — so why should that ugly old thing, specially 
when there are such heaps of nice girls about? 

Jane Roose said it was so honourable of him, 
but I call it crazy — unless, perhaps, he was a great 
friend of the husband's, who made him promise 
when he was dying, and he did not like to break 
his word. How he must have hated it! I wonder 
if he had ever met her before, or if the husband 
made him take her, a pig in a poke. I expect that 
was it, because he never could have done it if he 
had ever seen her. 

I can't think why he is so cross with me, but I 
am sorry, as he is such a nice man. Now I am 
sleepy, and it is frightfully late, so I suppose I had 
better get into bed Agn^s came up, and has been 

2* 
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fussing about for the last hour. Best love from your 
affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 



Nazeby Hall, ^othjufy. 

Dearest Mamma, — Yesterday was the best day 
we have had yet; the nice men had not to field at 
all, and the stupid cricket was over at four o'clock, 
and so we went into the gardens and lay in ham-> 
mocks, and Miss La Touche had such nice shoes 
on, but her ankles are thick. 

The Rooses told me it wasn't "quite nice" for 
girls to loll in hammocks (and they sat on chairs) — 
that you could only do it when you are married; 
but I believe it is because they don't have pretty 
enough petticoats. Anyway, Lady Doraine and that 
horrid Smith creature made a place for me in the 
empty hammock between them, and, as I knew my 
"frillies" were all right, I hammocked too, and it 
was lovely. Lord Valmond and Mr. Wertz were 
lying near, and they said agreeable things^ at least 
I suppose so, because both of them — Lady Doraine 
and Mrs. Smith — looked purry-purry-puss-puss. They 
asked me why I was so sleepy, and I said because I 
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had not slept well the last night — that I was sure 
the house was haunted. And so they all screamed 
at me, "Why?" and so I told them, what was really 
true, that in the night I heard a noise of stealthy 
footsteps, and as I was not frightened I determined 
to see what it was, so I got up — Agn^ sleeps in the 
dressing-room, but, of course, she never wakes — I 
opened the door and peeped out into the corridor. 
There are only two rooms beyond mine towards the 
end, round the comer, and it is dimly lit all night. 
Well, I distinctly saw a very tall grey figure dis- 
appear round the bend of the hall! When I got 
thus far evayone dropped their books and listened 
with rapt attention, and I could see them exchang- 
ing looks, so I am sure they know it is haunted, 
and were trying to keep it from me. I asked Mrs. 
Smith if she had seen or heard anything, because 
she sleeps in one of the rooms. She looked per- 
fectly green, but she said she had not heard a 
sound, and had slept like a top, and that I must 
have dreamt it 

Then Lady Doraine and everyone talked at 
once, and Lord Valmond asked did anyone know if 
the London evening papers had come. But I was 
not going to be put off like that, so I just said, "I 
know you all know it is haunted and are putting me 
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off because you think PU be frightened; but I assure 
you I am not, and if I hear the noise again I am 
going to rush out and see the ghost dose." 

Then everyone looked simply aAuri. So I mean 
to get the ghost story out of Sir Trevor to-night after 
dinner — I had not a chance yesterday — as I am sure 
it is interesting. Mrs. Smith looked at me as if she 
wanted to poison me, and I can't think why specially, 
can you? 

Twelve p.m. — I asked Sir Trevor if the house is 
haunted, and he said, "God bless my soul, no!" and 
so I told him, and he nearly had a fit; so I know it 
is, but I am not a bit frightened.— Your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 



Nazeby Hall, Sunday. 

Dearest Mamma, — Agnte and I go to Aunt 
Mary's by the 10.30 train to-morrow, and I am not 
a bit sorry, although I have enjoyed myself, and 
now I begin to feel quite at home with everyone — 
at least, some of them; but such a tiresome thing 
happened last night. It was like this: After dinner 
it was so hot that we all went out on the terrace^ 
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and, as soon as we got there, Mrs. Smith and Lady 
Doraine and the rest said it was too cold, and went 
in again; but the moon was pretty, so I stayed 
alone, and presently Lord Valmond came out, and 
stood beside me. There is such a nice view, you 
remember, from there, and I didn't a bit want to 
talk. 

He said something, but I wasn't listening, when 
suddenly I did hear him say this: "You adorable 
enfant terrible, come out and watch for ghosts to- 
night; and I will come and play the ghost, and con- 
sole you if you are frightened!" And he put his 
horrid arm right round my waist, and kissed me — 
somewhere about my right ear — before I could realise 
what he was at! 

I was in a rag^ as you can fancy. Mamma, so 
I just turned roimd and gave him the hardest slap 
I could, right on the cheek! He was furious, and 
called me a "little devil," and we both walked 
straight into the drawing-room. 

I suppose I looked savage, and in the light I 
could see he had great red finger-marks on his face. 
Anyway, Mrs. Smith, who was sitting on the big 
sofa near the window alone, looked up, and said in 
an odious voice, that made everyone listen, "I am 
afraid, Harry, you have not enjoyed cooing in the 
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moonlight; it looks as if our sweet Elizabeth had 
been difficult, and had boxed your ears!" 

That made me wild^ the impudence! That par* 
venue calling me by my Christian name! So I just 
lost my temper right out, and said to her, "It is 
perfectly true what you say, and I will box yours if 
you call me 'Elizabeth' again!" 

Tableau! She almost fainted with astonishment 
and fury, and when she could get her voice decent 
enough to speak, she laughed and said — 

"What a charming savage! How ingenuous!" 

And then Lady Cecilia did a really nice thing, 
which shows that she is a brick, in spite of having 
bulgy eyes, and being absent and tiresome. She 
came up to me as if nothing had happened, and 
said, "Come, Elizabeth, they are waiting for you to 
begin a round game," and she put her arm through 
mine and drew me into the billiard-room, and on the 
way she squeezed my arm, and said, in a voice 
quite low down for her, "She deserved it," and I 
was so touched I nearly cried. From where I sat 
at the card-table I could see Mrs. Smith and Lord 
Valmond, and they were quarrelling. She looked 
like green rhubarb-juice, and he had the expression 
of "Damn!" all over him. 

Of course I did not say good-night to him, and 
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I hope I shall never see him again. — Your affec- 
tionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 



300 Eaton Place, 

Tuesday^ 2nd August, 

Dearest Mamma, — The train from Nazeby was 
so late and Aimt Mary seemed to think it was my 
fault — so unreasonable of her, just because they had 
waited lunch for me. I don't believe I like visiting 
very near relations as much as ones further off. 
They feel they can say anything to you. I am glad 
I have only got to sleep here the one night. I had 
not eaten my omelette before Aimt Mary began 
about my hair. She said of course it was very nice 
curling like that, but it was a pity I did not wear 
a net over it all to keep it more tidy. She was 
sure you spoilt m^ even though we are rich, letting 
me have such smart clothes. She had heard from 
Nazeby, that I had had on a fresh frock every day. 
I don't know who could have written to her. She 
has got to look much older in the two years we 
have been abroad and the corners of her mouth 
shut with a snap. Perhaps it is having to spend 
part of the year with her mother-in-law. 
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Lettice and Clara are just the same as they 
were, not a bit of difference since they came out 
They are as tidy as can be, not a hair escapes from 
their nets! and their heads look as if they had 
dozens of hairpins in them, and because it is out 
of the season they have gone back to their country 
high linen collars, and they look as if they were 
choking. I hate linen collars; dont you. Mamma? 
Two Ethridge aunts are staying here besides me^ 
and we all have to sit together in the morning-room, 
as everything is covered up in the drawing-rooms, 
ready for being shut up next week, when they go 
to Scotland. Afler lunch the girls did nothing but 
question me about what we had done at Nazeby. 
They said Lady Cecilia only asks them to the dullest 
parties. They knew everyone's name, they had 
carefully read them in the Morning Post. They 
wanted especially to know about Lord Valmond, be- 
cause Lettice had danced with him once this season. 
They thought him awfully good-looking. I said he 
was an odious young man and very rude. So Let- 
tice said she supposed he had not spoken to me^ as 
he never speaks to girls. I told them that was 
quite a mistake as he had spoken to me all 
the time, but I hated him. And do you know, 
Mamma, they looked as if they did not believe a 
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word I was saying; which was not very polite, I 

think. 

When we got upstairs they wanted to see all 
my clothes, but fortunately Agnte had only taken 
out one or two things, and they asked me to let 
their maid take patterns of everything. Of course I 
could not refuse, but I hate my things being mauled 
over by strange females, and Agn^ was simply 
furious. I am sure she will scratch the maid when 
she comes to ask for a frock. They tried on my 
hats all at the wrong angle, first Qara, then Lettice^ 
and made faces and gave Httle screams at them- 
selves in the glass, and no wonder, for they looked 
perfect gu)rs in them, with their tight "tongy" hair. 
Then they tossed them onto the bed as they 
finished with them, and Agn^ kept muttering to 
herself like distant thunder. Finally Lettice danced 
a pas seui with the white rose toque perched on the 
back of her head, and she made such kicks and 
jumps that it lurched off, and landed in the water- 
jug! At that Agn^ got beside herself. 

''Fil done. Mademoiselle ! " she screamed, "'fa 
c'est trop fortr* 

The hat is quite spoilt, so please write and order 
me another one from Caroline's, like a nice, sweet, 
pretty, darling Mamma. At tea they were all so in- 
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terested when I told them I was going to stay in 
France with the de Croixmares. One of the Ethridge 
aunts (Rowena) pricked up her ears at once, and 
asked me if Madame de Croixmare was not my god- 
mother, and had she not been a great friend of poor 
papa's. So I told her yes, and that I was going 
there for three weeks. She and Aunt Mary ex- 
changed looks, I don't know why, but it irritated me^ 
Mamma, and I rather snapped at Aunt Mary when 
she began about my hair again. And presently I 
heard her saying to the other aunt that it was a 
pity girls nowadays were allowed to be impertinent 
to their elders. 

Of course there was not a thing to do, everyone 
having left Town, so in the evening Unde Geoffrey 
took us to the Exhibition to go down in the Water 
Shoot That is lovely y Mamma, only I had to sit 
beside Lettice, because Clara was frightened and 
would be with her father. A horrid man behind, 
who, I suppose, was not holding on, flopped right 
onto us at the bump in the water, and then said, 
"Beg pardon, dears," and it made Unde Geoffrey 
so cross he would not let us go down any more, and 
we had to go home and to bed. I am just scribbling 
this before breakfast 

We go on to Great-aunt Maria's by the eleven 
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train. 1 am glad Cousin Octavia is going to take 
me out next season instead of Aunt Mary, which 
was first suggested. I know I should not have been 
good with her. She is not a bit like you, darling 
Mamma. I hope you are better; I sha'n't see you 
again until next Saturday, when I leave Heaviland 
Manor. It is a long time. — With love from your 
affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Heayiland Manor, 

Wednesday, August ^rd. 

Dearest Mamma, — I can't think why you made 
me come here! Agn^ has been so sniffy and con- 
descending ever since this morning; but I have re- 
marked that Uncle John's valet is only about forty 
and has a roving eye! so perhaps by to-morrow 
morning I sha'n't have my hair screwed ofif my 
head! But I feel for Agn^, only in a different 
way. 

It is a stufl^, boring place. You remember the 
house — enormous, tidy, hideous, uncomfortable. Well, 
we had such a dinner last night after I arrived — 
soup, fish, everything popped onto the table for 
Great-imcle John to carve at one end, and Great- 
aunt Maria at the other! A regular aquarium 
specimen of turbot sat on its dish opposite him, 
while Aunt Maria had a huge lot of soles. And 
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there wasn't any need, because there were four men- 
servants in the room who could easily have done it 
at the side; but I remember you said it was always 
like that when you were a Uttle girl. Well, it got 
on to puddings. I forgot to tell you, though, there 
were plenty of candles on the table, without shades, 
and a ''bouquet" of flowers, all sorts (I am sure fixed 
in sand), in a gold middle thing. Well, about the 
puddings — at least four of them were planted on 
the table, awfully sweet and jammy, and Unde John 
was quite irritated with me because I could only eat 
two; and Aunt Maria, who has got as deaf as a post, 
kept roaring to old Major Orwell, who sat next her, 
''Children have no healthy appetites as in our day. 
Eh! what?" And I wanted to scream in reply, 
"But I am grown up now, Aunt Maria!" 

Unde John asked me every question over and 
over, and old Lady Farrington's false teeth jumped 
so once or twice that I got quite nervous. That is 
the party, me. Major Orwdl, Lady Farrington, and 
Unde and Aimt. 

When dessert was about coming, everything got 
lifted from the table, and before you could say 
"Jack Robinson" off" whisked the doth. I was so 
unprepared for it that I said "Oh!" and ducked my 
head^ and that made the doth catch on old Lady 
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Farrington's cap — she had to sit on my side of the 
table, to be out of the draught — and, wasn't it 
dreadful, it almost pulled it off, and with it the grey 
curls fixed at the side, and the rest was all bald. 
So that was why it was so loose — there was nothing 
to pin it to! And she glared at me, and fixed it 
as straight as she could, but it had such a saucy 
look all the rest of the evening. 

I did apologise as well as I could, and there 
was such an awkward pause; and after dinner we 
had coffee in the drawing-room, and then in a little 
time tea, and between times they sat down to whist, 
all but Aunt Maria — so they had to have a dummy. 
She wanted to hear all about you, she said, and my 
going to visit in France; and so I had to bellow 
descriptions of your neuralgia, and about Mme. de 
Croixmare being my godmother, &c, and Aunt 
Maria says, "Tut, tutl" as well as "Ehl what?'* to 
everything. I had not remembered a bit what they 
were Uke; but I was only six, wasn't I, when we 
came last? 

After she had asked every sort of thing about 
you under the sun, she kept giving longing glances 
at the dummy's cards; so I said, "Oh! Aunt Maria, 
I am afraid I am keeping you from your whist" 
As soon as I could make her hear, you should have 
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seen how she hopped up like a two-year old into the 
vacant seat; and they were far more serious about 
it than anyone was at Nazeby, where they had 
hundreds on, and Aunt Maria and the others only 
played for counters — that long mother-o*-pearl fish 
kind. I looked at a book on the table, Lady 
Blessington's "Book of Beauty," and I see then 
everyone got bom with champagne-bottle shoulders. 
Had they been paring them for generations before, 
I wonder? Because old John, the keeper at Hendon, 
told me once that the best fox-terriers arrive now 
without any tails, their mothers' and grandmothers' 
and great-grandmothers' having been cut off for so 
long; but I wonder, if the fashion changed, how 
could they get long tails again? There must be 
some way, because all of us now have square 
shoulders. But what was I saying? Oh yes! when 
I had finished the "Beauty Book," I heard Aunt 
Maria getting so cross with the old boy opposite 
her. "You've revoked. Major Orwell," she said, 
whatever that means* 

Then hot spiced port came in — it was such a 
close night — and they all had some, and so did I, 
and it was good; and then candles came. Such 
bvely silver, and so beautifully cleaned; and Aunt 
and Uncle kissed me. I dodged Lady Farrington's 

TShr FsstYt ^/^ £UzaMA, \ 
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false teeth, because, after her cap incident, she might 
have bitten me. And Uncle said, "Too late, too 
late for a little one to sit up — no beauty sleep!" 
And Aunt Maria said, "Tut, tut!" and I thought it 
must be the middle of the night — it felt like it But 
do you know. Mamma, when I got upstairs to my 
room it was only half -past ten! 

I have such a huge room, with a four-post 
feather bed in it I had let Agn^s go to bed 
directly after her supper, with a toothache, so I had 
to get undressed by myself; and I was afraid to 
climb in from the side, it was so high up. But I 
found some steps with blue carpet on them, as well 
as a table with a Bible, and a funny old china 
medicine -spoon, and glass and water-jug on it; and 
the steps did nicely, for when I got to the top, I 
just took a header into the feathers. It seemed 
quite comfy at first, but in a few minutes, goodness 
gracious, I was suffocated! And it was such a 
business getting the whole mass on the floor; and 
then I did not know very well how to make the bed 
again, and I had not a very good night, and over- 
slept myself in the morning. So I got down late 
for prayers. Uncle John reads them, and Aunt 
Maria repeats responses whenever she thinks best^ 
as she can't hear a word; but I suppose she counts 
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up, and, from long habit, just says "Amen" when 
she gets to the end of — thirty, say — fancying that 
will be right; and it is generally. Only Uncle John 
stopped in the middle to say, "Damn that dog!" as 
Fido was whining and scratching outside, so that 
put her out and brought in the "Amen" too 
soon. 

After breakfast Aunt Maria jingled a large bunch 
of keys and said it was her day for seeing the linen- 
room, and wouldn't I like to go with her, as all 
young people should have "housewifely" ideas? So 
I went It is so beautifully kept, and such lovely 
linen, all with lavender between it; and she talked 
to the housekeeper, and looked over everything — 
she seemed to know each sheet by name! Then we 
went to the store-room, all as neat as a new pin; 
and from there to interview all the old people from 
the village, who were waiting with requests, and some 
of them were as deaf as she is. So the housekeeper 
had to scream at both sides, and I was tired when 
we got back, and did want to rush out of doors; 
but I had to wait, and then walk between Lady 
Farrington and Aunt Maria up and down the path 
in the sun till lunch at one o'clock; and after that 
we went for a drive in the barouche, with the fattest 
white horses you ever saw, and a coachman just like 
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Cinderella's one that had been a rat. He seemed 
to have odd bits of fur on his face and under his 
chin, and Aunt Maria said that he suffered from a 
sore throat, that was why, which he caught at Aunt 
Mary's wedding; and so I counted up — and as Aunt 
Mary is your elder sister, it must have been more 
than twenty years ago. I do call that a long sore 
throat, don't you? and I wouldn't keep a coachman 
with a beard, would you? 

We went at a snail's pace, and got in at four 
o'clock, and then there was tea at half-past, with the 
nicest bread-and-butter you ever tasted. And after 
that I said I must write to you, and so here I am, 
and I feel that if it goes on much longer I shall do 
something dreadful. Now good-bye, dearest Mamma. 
— Your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Heayiland Manor, 

Friday^ August 5M. 

Dearest Mamma, — I am glad to-morrow will soon 
be here, and that I can come home, but I must tell 
you about yesterday. First, all the morning it rained, 
and what with roaring at Aunt Maria and holding 
skeins of wool for Lady Farrington, I got such jumps 
that I felt I should scream imless I got out; so afler 
lunch, while they were both having a nap in their 
chairs, I slipped oflf for a walk by myself — it was 
still raining, but not much; I took Fido, who is 
generally a little beast, and far too fat 

We had had a nice scamper, and had turned to 
come back not far from the Park, when who do you 
think came riding up? — Lord Valmond! The last 
person one expected to see down here! He never 
waited a second when he saw me, but jumped off 
his horse and beamed — ^just as if we had parted 
the best of friends ! ! ! Did you ever hear such im- 
pudence? Of course I should have walked on with- 
out recognising him, if I had been left to myself 
but he took me so by surprise that I had shaken 
hands before I knew, and then it was too late to 
walk on. It appears he has a place down here 
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which he never comes to generally, but just happened 
to now — to see how the young pheasants were doing. 
He began at once to talk, as if I had never been 
angry or boxed his ears at all ! It really exasperated 
me, so at last I said he had better get on his horse 
again, as I wanted to run on with Fido; so then he 
said he had just been on his way to call on Aunt 
Maria, and would come with me. 

I said I was sure that wasn't true, as he was go- 
ing the other way. So he said that he had only 
been going that way to give his horse a Uttle exer- 
cise, and that he intended to go in at the other 
gate. 

I said I was sure that wasn't true either, as there 
was no way round that way, unless one jumped the 
park palings. So he said that was what he had in- 
tended to do. Just then we came to the turnstile 
of the right-of-way, so I slipped through and called 
out, "Then I won't keep you from your exercise," 
and walked on as fast as I could. 

What do you think he did, Mamma? Simply 
got on his horse, and jumped those palings there 
and then! I can't think how he wasn't killed. 
There was almost no take-off, and the fence is so 
high. However, there he was, and I could not get 
away again, because, if I had run, the horse could 
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easily have kept up with me. Bat I only said "Yes" 
and "No" all the way to the house, so he could not 
have enjoyed it much. We went straight to the 
drawing-room, where tea was almost up, and there 
was Lady Farrington alone — still asleep, and her cap 
had fallen right back, and all the bald was showing; 
and just then a carriage drove up to the door, and 
we heard visitors and the footsteps in the hall. I 
had just time to cry to Lord Valmond, "Keep them 
back while I wake herl" and then I rushed to Lady 
Farrington, and shouted in her ear, "Visitors! and — 
and — your cap is a little crooked 1" "Eh! what?" 
she screamed, and her teeth as nearly as possible 
jumped onto the carpet She simply flew to the 
mirror, but, as you know, it is away so high up she 
couldn't see, so she made frantic efforts with her 
hands, and just got it to cover the bald, in a rakish, 
one-sided way, when the whole lot streamed into the 
room. Lord Valmond looked awfully uncomfortable. 
Goodness knows what he had said to them to keep 
them back! Anyway, Harvey announced "Mrs. and 
the Misses Clarke," and a thin, very high-nosed person, 
followed by two huffish girls, came forward. Lady 
Farrington said, "How d'ye do?" as well as she 
could. They were some friends of hers and Aunt 
Maria's, who are staying with the Morvcrns, I gath- 
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ered from their conversation. They must have thought 
she had been on a spree since last they met! I 
could hardly behave for laughing, and did not daic 
to look at Lord Valmond. 

They had not been there more than five minutes 
when another carriage arrived, and two other ladies 
were announced. "The Misses Clark!" The other 
Garkes glared like tigers, and Lady Farrington lowered 
her chin and eyelashes at them (she has just the 
same manners as the people at Nazeby, althougl 
she is such a frump — it is because she is an earp! 
daughter, I suppose), and she called out to Harve; 
at the top of her voice, "Let Lady Worden be tol( 
at once there are visitors." The poor new thing 
looked so uncomfortable, that I felt, as I was Aur 
Maria's niece, I at least must be polite to them; so 
asked them to sit down, and we talked. They wer 
jolly, fat, vulgar souls, who have taken the Ortoni 
place they told me, and this was their return visi 
as the Ortons had asked Aunt Maria to call. The 
were quite old maids, past thirty, with such funn; 
grand, best smart Sunday- go- to- meeting lookin 
clothes on. 

It appears that Harvey had sent a footman u 
to Aunt Maria's door, to tell of the first Clarkes' ai 
rival, and then, terrified by Lady Farrington's voio 
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had rushed up himself to announce the second lot, 
and he met Aunt Maria on the stairs coming do^vn, 
and of course she never heard the difference between 
"Mrs." and the "Misses," and thought he was simply 
hurrying her up for the first set. So in she sailed 
all smiles, and as Mrs. Clarke was nearest the 
door, she got to her first, and was so glad to see 
her. 

"Dear, dear, years since we met, Honoria," she 
said; "and these are all your bonny girls, tut, tut!" 
and she looked at the fat Qarks who came next. 
"Ah! yes, I can see! What a wonderful likeness to 
poor dear Arthur!" 

Furious glances from Mrs. Clarke, whose daughters 
are my age! 

"And this must be Millicent," she went on, tak- 
ing the second fat Clark's hand. "Yes, yes; why, 
she takes after you, my dear Honoria, tut, tut!" and 
she squeezed hands, and beamed at them all in the 
kindest way. Mrs. Clarke, bursting with fury, tried 
to say they were no relations of hers; but, of course, 
Aunt Maria could not catch all that, only the word 
"relations," and she then caught sight of the buff 
Qarklets in the background. 

"Ah, yes! I see, these are your girls; I have mis- 
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taken your other relations for them." Then shd 
turned again to the fat Clarks, evidently liking their 
jolly faces best "But one can see they are Clarkes. 
Let me guess. Yes, they must be poor Henry's 
children!" At this, Lord Valmond had such a violent 
fit of choking by the tea-table, that Aunt Maria, who 
hears the oddest, most unexpected things, caught 
that, and saw him, and saying, "How d*ye do?" 
created a diversion. Presently I heard Lady Far- 
rington roaring in a whisper into her ears the dif- 
ference between the Clarkes and the Clarks, and 
the poor dear was so upset; but her kind heart 
came up trumps, and she was awfully nice to the 
two vulgar Clarks, who had the good sense to go 
soon, and then the others went Then she got Lord 
Valmond onto her sofa, and he screamed such 
heaps of nice things into her ear, just as if she had 
been Mrs. Smith, and she was so pleased. And 
Uncle John came in, and they talked about the 
pheasants, and he asked Lord Valmond to dinner on 
Saturday night (to-morrow), and he looked timidly at 
me, to see if I was still angry with him and wanted 
him not to come, so I smiled sweetly, and he ac- 
cepted joyfully. Isn't it lovely. Mamma? I shall be 
home with you by then, and Lady Farrington and 
Major Orwell are going too! So he will have to 
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play dummy whist all the evening with Uncle and 
Aunt, and eat his dinner at half-past six! Now, 
good-night. — Your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabetel 
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Hazeldene Court, 

Tuesday^ gth August 

Dearest Mamma, — There is a huge party hen 
for the Horse -Show, aiid I daresay I shall enjo] 
myself. We had no sooner got into the station a 
Paddington than in the distance I caught sight c 
Lord Valmond. I pretended not to see him, an 
got behind a barrow of trunks, and then shpped int 
the carriage and made Agn^s sit by the door. AV 
saw him walking up and down, and, just before th 
train started, he came and got into our carriag( 
He seemed awfully surprised to see me, said he ha 
not an idea he should meet me, and apologised fc 
disturbing me, but he said all the other carriage 
were full. He seemed so uppish and unconceme 
that I felt obliged to ask him how he enjoyed h 
dinner with Aunt Maria on Saturday. He said h 
had enjoyed it awfully, and that Aunt Maria was 
charming hostess. He asked me if I was going U 
down the line, or only just on the river. I said n( 
very far. I tried to be as stiff as possible and n< 
speak, and I did not tell him where I was going, bu 
do you know, Mamma, there is no snubbing hie 
He said at once that he was going to Hazeldei 
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Court, to stay with his cousins the Westaways. I 
said, "Indeed!" and he said, "Yes, aren't they cousins 
of yours too?" and when I said "Yes," he said he 
felt sure we were related, and mightn't he call me 
Elizabeth!!! I just told him I thought him the rudest, 
most detestable man I had ever met; and if he spoke 
to me again at all, I should ask the guard to find 
me another carriage. 

He was awfully surprised, and said he had not 
meant to be the least rude; he thought it was the 
custom for cousins to call each other by their Christian 
names, and his name was Harry. (Just as if I did 
not know that, after hearing Mrs. Smith calling him 
every few minutes!) I said in a freezing tone we 
were not related in any way, and I wished to read 
the paper, upon which he produced every imaginable 
kind, lots of ladies' papers that he could not possibly 
have wanted for himself. I don't know who he ex- 
pected to meet However, I would not have any of 
them, but looked at a Punch I had bought myself. 
You know that imcomfortable feeling one has when 
someone is staring at one — it makes one obliged to 
look up — so after awhile our eyes met over the Punchy 
and he smiled, and his teeth are so white. All he 
said was, "I was thinking of the Clarkes and Clarks." 
And in spite of my being indignant with huu I 
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could not help laughing, when I remembered about 
them, and then it was hard to be very stiff again 
at once. 

Just about this time Agn^ went to sleep in the 
other corner, and the moment Lord Valmond saw 
she was really off, he bent forward and said in such 
a humble voice, that he was sorry he had offended 
me at Nazeby; he had yielded to a sudden tempta- 
tion, and he could only ask me to forgive him. He 
had quite mistaken my character he said; he now 
saw I was a serious person, but he had been deceived 
by the dimple in my left cheek. (Now isn't it pro- 
voking, Mamma, to have a dimple like that, that 
gives people the impression they may treat you with 
want of respect?) I said I did not beUeve a word of 
it, and, as we were only the merest acquaintances, it 
did not matter whether I forgave him or not, and I 
hoped he would not mention the subject again. He 
then asked me if I was going to stop at Hazeldene 
until Saturday. So you see. Mamma, he must have 
known I was going there all along; aren't men odd? 
You can't trust them one minute not to be deceiving 
you, only I think on the whole I prefer them to 
women, they can't copy your clothes at all events. 
After that he seemed to think we had quite made 
everything up, and went on talking in the friendliest 
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way, but I would not thaw; he shall not have the 
chance of blaming my dimple again for any of his 
misconduct! At last I said I hated talking in the 
train, and pretended to go to sleep. But I could not 
get really off, because every time I opened my eyes 
just to see where we were, I found him looking at 
me. A huge omnibus was waiting for us when we 
arrived, and several more guests had come by the 
same train and we all drove to the house together. 
They were having tea on the croquet lawn — Lady 
Westaway and some other people, and the eldest 
son's wife. You remember what a fuss there was 
when he married, how Lady Westaway had hysterics 
for three days. Well, she looks as if she could have 
them again any moment. Mrs. Westaway is awfully 
pretty. She was lying in a swing chair, showing lots 
of petticoat and ankle. The ankle isn't bad, but the 
petticoat had common lace on it She has huge tur- 
quoise earrings, and very stick-out hair arranged to 
look untidy with tongs. She smiles all the time, and 
wears lots of different colours. She calls everyone 
by their Christian name, and always catches hold of 
the men's coats, or fixes their buttonholes or ties, or 
holds their arms and whispers: and everyone is in 
love with her, and she has the greatest success. So 
I can't think, Mamma, why you have always told 
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me never to do any of these things, when you want 
me to be a success so much. Her voice is dread- 
fully shrill, and such an odd pronunciation, but no 
one seems to mind that. I rather like her, she is so 
jolly, but some of tlie women of the party won't 
speak to her, except to say disagreeable things. 
Jane Roose is here, she has been here since she left 
Nazeby (Violet is at the sea), and she came up to 
my room as we were going to dress, and I have only 
just got rid of her. She told me Mrs. Westaway was 
a "dreadful creature," and that no one would know 
her, if it was not for her mother-in-law receiving her, 
so they can't help it. And she could not understand 
what the men saw to admire in a low person like 
that But I can see very well. Mamma, she is 
as pretty as can be, and probably the men don't 
notice about the lace being common, and all the 
colours, and those things. I must go down to dinner 
now, so good-bye, dear Mamma, — Your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Hazeldene Court, 

Thursday^ nth August, 

Dearest Mamma, — I shall be home with you 
almosl as soon as you get this. But I must tell you 
about these last two days. The man I went into 
dinner with the first night was so nice-looking, only 
he did not seem as if he could collect his thoughts 
enough to finish his sentences, and it left them 
sounding so silly sometimes, but I found out before 
we had begun the entries that it was because Mrs. 
Westaway was sitting opposite, and he was gazing 
at her. She looked lovely, but not like anyone I 
have seen yet since I stayed out She had a diamond 
collar and two ropes of pearls (Jane Roose said they 
were imitation), and her arms quite bare and very 
white, but her skin must come off, because I could 
see a patch of white on a footman's coat where 
she accidentally touched when helping herself to 
potatoes. She had a huge tulle bow in her hair, 
and her earrings were as big as shillings. Lady 
Bobby Pomeroy said afterwards in the drawing-room 
to Jane Roose that she should not take any more of 
her meals downstairs with this "creature"; and she 
would not have come only that Bobby insisted, as 

7rh€ Visits of Elizabeth. \ 
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he was showing some horses, and it is convenient 
And so, do you know, mamma, Lady Bobby has 
never come out of her room since, except just to go 
to the Horse -Show, which she drove to with Mrs. 
Mannering in a hired fly. I don't call it very polite 
to the hostess, do you? This afternoon she amused 
herself from her bedroom window by shooting at 
rabbits just beyond the wire fence of the lawn with 
a rook rifle; she did not hit any rabbits, but she 
got a gardener in the leg, and the man was very 
angry, and bled a great deal, and had to be taken 
away, and I think it was very careless of her, don't 
you? 

Lord Valmond was on his way to the window 
seat where Jane Roose and I were sitting the first 
night after dinner, but Mrs. Westaway caught hold 
of her husband's coat-tails as he passed and said 
quite loud, "Duckie, you must bring Lord Valmond 
and introduce him to me; we haven't met yet, and I 
want to know all your friends." So Billy Westaway, 
who is as obedient as a spaniel, secured Lord Val- 
mond, and presently we saw them comfortably tucked 
into a small settee together, and there they stayed 
all the evening. She kept licking her lips as if he 
was something good to eat, and the next morning she 
fixed a rose in his button-hole at breakfast and called 
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him "Cousin Val," and by lunch -time it was plain 
"Val," and now it is "Harry." I do call it bad 
taste, don't you, Mamma? and she isn't half so 
pretty in broad daylight, and I don't like her at all 
now. Only I can't help laughing at Lady Westaway's 
face when "Phyllis" (that is Mrs. Westaway's name) 
says anything especially vulgar; Lady Westaway 
shudders, and takes a huge sniff at her smelling- 
salts. She keeps them alwa)rs with her in a long 
gold-topped bottle, and she has to use them almost 
every few minutes when Mrs. Westaway is in the room. 
The Horse -Show was rather nice; it is held in 
the park fairly close, and most of us strolled there 
in the morning before lunch to see the judging. 
Lord Valmond joined us. I was walking with Lord 
George Lane (you remember he was one of the 
Eleven at Nazeby). I was in a very good temper, 
Mamma, and we had been laughing at ever)rthing 
we said. He is quite a nice idiot, but, when Lord 
Valmond came, of course I talked as stiffly as pos- 
sible, and presently Lord George told him that he 
was singularly backward in copybook maxims, and 
that there was one he ought to write out and com- 
mit to memory, and it began with "Two's Com- 
pany," upon which Lord Valmond stalked on in a 
rage. 

4* 
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The seats at the show were very hard boards, 
and the sun made one awfully drowsy; but about 
half-an-hour before lunch Lord Valmond came up 
again, and asked me if I should not like to go for a 
turn. I thought I had better, so as not to get 
cramp. He said he had been afraid he would never 
get the chance of speaking to me, I was always so 
surrounded. I told him I had only come now be- 
cause of the cramp. I am quite determined, Mamma, 
not to unbend to him at all. I was not once agree- 
able, or anythmg but stiff and snubbing, and I am 
sure he has never been treated like that before, but 
it is awfully hard work keeping it up all the time, 
and when we got into lunch I was quite tired. 

There were numbers of people at the show in 
the afternoon, and all in their best clothes. Lady 
Grace Fenton was showing two of her hunters, and 
she kept shouting to the grooms, and I did not 
think it was very attractive behaviour. She takes 
such strides you would think her muslin dress would 
split I don't know why it is that so many people 
in the country are ugly and weather-beaten, and all 
their clothes hanging wrong. 

Except the house -party here, and a few from 
other big places, there was not a pretty person to be 
seen. We had a special reserved tent for tea, and 
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Mrs. Westaway seemed to have every man in the 
place round her, and I heard one man come up and 
say, "Well, Phyllis, this is a joke to find you in this 
respectable hole; how do you like solid matrimony, 
old girl?" and I do think that sounded familiar and 
rude, don't you, Mamma? but Mrs. Westaway wasn't 
a bit angry. She calls Billie "Duckie," and con- 
tmually pats and caresses him; he does look such a 
fool, and I should hate to be fingered like that if I 
were a man, one must feel like a bunch of grapes 
with the bloom being rubbed off. Mrs. Westaway 
kept Lord Valmond with her all the rest of the time 
at the show, and then took him on the lake while we 
played croquet 

Lady Bobby went straight to her room and sat 
by the window, and every now and then shouted 
advice to Lord George who was playing with me. 
When we had finished. Lady Westaway took me to 
see the conservatories, and there we were joined by 
old Colonel Blake and Lord Valmond, I don't know 
how he had torn himself away from Mrs. Westaway! 
Jane Roose says Mrs. Smith would be mad if she 
was here. He asked me why I had walked on ahead 
so fast on the way back from the Show, as he wanted 
me to go on the lake with him instead of Mrs. 
Westaway. When he had suggested going on it he 
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had looked at me, but I would take no notice, and 
so he was obliged to go with Mrs. Westaway when 
she offered to come, and I was very unkind and dis- 
agreeable. I just said if he found me so, he need 
not speak to me at all, I did not care. We looked 
at one another like two wild -cats for a moment I 
am siure he wanted to slap me, and I should like to 
have scratched him, and then Lady Westaway 
diverted the conversation by asking me if I thought 
I should enjoy my French visit (how everyone knows 
one's affairs!) I said I hoped I should, and I was 
starting next week. Lord Valmond at once pricked 
up his ears, and said he would be running over to 
Paris about then, as he was not going to Scotland 
till September, and he hoped I would let him look 
after me on the way. I said I did not know which 
day I was going, probably Wednesday, so as I am 
starting on Monday, Mamma, there will be no chance 
of his coming with me, which would annoy you very 
much I am sure. To-day we have done nothing but 
loll about and play croquet. Lady Bobby and the 
men and some other women went to the Show again 
in the morning, but I was having a match with Jane 
Roose, and so we did not bother to go. 

This afternoon when Lady Bobby began her 
rabbit-shooting it seemed so dangerous on the croquet 
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lawn, especially after she hit the gardener, that we 
all went on the lake in the launch. We landed 
on the island, and somehow or other Lord Valmond 
and I got left alone in the Belvedere looking at the 
view. The others went off without us, which made 
me ftirious, as I am sure he did it on purpose. 
But when I accused him of it, he said such a thing 
would never have entered his head. He had a nasty 
smile all the time in the comer of his eye, and did 
not take the least pains about trying to undo the 
other little boat which we found at last, although I 
kept telling him we should be late for dinner. He 
said he wished we had not to go back at all, that 
he thought we should be very happy together on 
this little island like Paul and Virginia. I can't tell 
you. Mamma, what a temper I was in. 

I wish I had never met him — or that he had not 
been rude at Nazeby — it ts so difficult to behave 
with dignity when a person has a nice voice and 
makes you laugh, although you are awfully cross with 
him inside. Then I have to be thinking all the time 
about my dimple not to let it come out, as that is 
what caused his rudeness, and with one thing and 
another it upsets me so, that my cheeks are always 
burning when I am with him, and I feel as if I 
should like to box his ears or cry; and I hope after. 
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to-morrow I shall never see him again. He rowed 
so slowly when we did get into the boat that I offered 
to do it, but he would not let me. I would not talk 
to him at all. When we got to the landing I jumped 
out so that he should not help me, and gave my 
head a crack against the pole in the boat-house. I 
fancied I heard him saying, "Darling! have you hurt 
yourself! What a brute I am to tease you!" but I 
did not wait for any more. I ran to the house as 
fast as I could, and as he had to tie up the boat, I 
was just getting into the hall when he caught me up. 
My head hurt dreadfully, and I was so tired and 
cross, and everything, that the tears would come into 
my eyes. I did not want him to see, but I am afraid 
he did, so before he could speak I rushed on again 
and got safely to my room. I am sure it is very 
rude to call people "darling" without their leave, 
isn't it. Mamma? 

I went in to dinner with a sporting curate who 
lives near, and he kept making his bread into crumbs 
on the cloth and then sweeping them up with his 
knife into a heap, between every course. What 
strange habits people have ! After dinner Mrs. Westa- 
way took Lord Valmond and sat in the window-seat, 
and when he did get away, and was coming over to 
me, I said my head was aching from the knock I 
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gave it, and came up to bed, and as he has to catch 
an early train in the morning I shan't come down 
until he has gone. I don't want to see him any 
more: it is too fatiguing quarrelling all the time, and 
one could not forgive him and be friends I suppose 
after such behaviour as his at Nazeby — could one, 
Mamma? 

Now good-night; I am sleepy. — Your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 

P.S. — I should hate to be a marquis always hav- 
ing to take the hostess into dinner no matter how 
old and ugly she is, just because a duke isn't present 
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Chateau de Croixmare, 

i6ih August, 

Dearest Mamma, — What a crossing we had, per- 
fectly disgusting! The sky was without a doud, but 
such a wind that everyone was sick, so one could 
not enjoy oneself. Agn^ became rabidly French 
too directly we landed at Dieppe, and the carriage 
was full of stuffy people, who would not have a scrap 
of window open; however, Jean was waiting for us 
at Paris. We snatched some food at the res^taurant, 
and then caught the train to Vinant Jean is quite 
good-looking, but with an awfully respectable ex- 
pression. Anyone could tell he was married even 
without looking at his wedding-ring. He was polite, 
and made conversation all the time in the train, and 
as the engine kept puffing and shrieking I was ob- 
liged to continually say "Pardon?" so it made it 
rather heavy. I think he has changed a good deal 
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since their wedding — let me see — that must be eight 
years ago, as I was nine then; I hardly remembered 
him. 

Godmamma was waiting for us in the hall when 
we arrived. Chiteau de Croixmare is a nice pla^e, 
but I am glad I am not French. It was the hottest 
night of the year almost, and not a breath of air in 
the house, every shutter closed and the curtains 
drawn. H^loise had gone to bed with a migraine, 
Godmamma explained, but Victorine was there. She 
has grown up plain, and looks much more than five 
years older than me. They weren't in evening dress, 
or even tea-gowns like in England — it did seem 
strange. 

Mme. de Croixmare looks a dragon! I can't 
think how poor papa insisted upon my having such 
a godmother. Her face is quite white, and her hair 
so black and drawn off her forehead, and she has a 
bristly moustache. She is also very upright and thin, 
and walks with an ebony stick, and her voice is Hke 
a peacock's. She looked me through and through, 
and I felt all my French getting jumbled, and it 
came out with such an English accent; and afler we 
had bowed a good deal, and said heaps of Ollendor- 
fish kind of sentences, I was given some "sirop" 
and water, and conducted to bed by Victorine. She 
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is a big dump with a shiny complexion, and such a 
very small mouth, and I am sure I shall hate her; 
she isn't a bit good-natured-looking Uke Jean. The 
house is really fine Louis XV., and my bedroom and 
cabinet de toilette are delicious, so is my bed; but 
the attitude of Agnte — such a conscious pride in 
the superiority of France — nearly drove me mad. 

There isn't a decent dressing-table mirror, only 
one in an old silver frame about eight inches square^ 
and that is sitting on the writing-table — or what 
would be the writing-table^ if there happened to be 
any pens and things, which there aren't All the 
hanging places open out of the panels of the wall; 
there are no wardrobes, only beautiful marble-topped 
bureaux; but I was so tired I left Agn^s to settle 
everything and jumped into bed. This morning I 
woke early, and had the loveliest cup of chocolate, 
but such a silly bath, and almost cold water. There 
are no housemaids, and nothing is done with precise 
regularity like at home, although they are so rich. 
Agn^s had to fish for everytliing of that sort herself, 
and such a lot of talking went on in the passage be- 
tween her and the valet de chambre^ before I even 
got this teeny tiny tray to splash in. However, I 
did get dressed at last, and went for a walk in the 
garden — not a soul about but a few gardeners. The 
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begonias are magnificent, but there is no look of 
park beyond the garden, or nice deer and things 
that we would have for such a house in England. 
It is more like a sort of big villa. 

I saw Jean at last in the distance, going round 
and round a large pond on his bicycle. He did 
look odd! in a thick striped jersey, and the tightest 
knicker-bockers; almost as low as a "scorcher." He 
jumped off and made a most polite bow, and ex- 
plained he was doing it for exercise. But I do 
think that an idiotic reason — don't you. Mamma? 
It would be just as much exercise on a road. How- 
ever, he assured me that, like that, he knew exactly 
how many miles he went on the flat before break- 
fast, so I suppose it was all right 

I saw he wanted to continue his ride, so I 
walked on, and presently came to a summer-house, 
where Victorine and the dame de compagnie were 
doing their morning reading. There were also the 
two Httle girls building castles out of a heap of 
sand, and with them the most hideous German maid 
you ever saw. They are queer-looking little monkeys, 
Yolande is like Jean, but Marie — there are three 
years between them — is as black as ink — but where 
was I? Oh yes! — well, by this time I was so hungry 
I could have eaten them, Grerman bonne and all! 
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Fortunately Godmamma turned up, and we strolled 
back to difjeiiner. Heloise was in the salon, and 
she is charming, such a contrast to the rest of the 
party. She was beautifully dressed and so chic. 
We took to each other at once, she has not picked 
up that solid married look like Jean, so perhaps it 
is only the husbands who get it in France. 

There was a good deal of ceremony going in 
to breakfast Jean gave his mother his arm, and 
we trotted behind. The dining-room is a perfect 
room, except there is no carpet, and the food was 
lovely, only I do hate to see a great hand covered 
with a white cotton glove, plopping a dish down 
on the lighted thing in the middle, so that one has 
to look at the next course all the time one is finish- 
ing the last one. The way in which the two little 
monkeys and the German maid devoured their break- 
fast quite took one's appetite away. There seemed 
to be numbers of menservants, who wore white 
cotton gloves, and their liveries buttoned up to the 
throat, which takes away that nice clean-shirt look of 
our sei-vants at home. 

This afternoon we are going to pay a visit of 
ceremony to the Comte and Comtesse de Tournelle; 
we are going with them on their yacht down the 
Seine to-morrow. It is Jean and Heloise who have 
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arranged to take me — it is kind of them, and it 

will be fun; and I am glad it is not considered 

proper for young French girls to go without their 

mothers, because we shall get rid of Victorine, and 

the voyage will be more agreeable. Agnte and the 

other maids and valets are going by train, and will 

meet us with the luggage at the different places 

we stop at each night, as the Sauterelle is too 

small to carry everything. I must go and get ready 

now, so good-bye, dear Mamma. — Your affectionate 

daughter, 

Elizabeth. 



J 
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Yacht Sauterelle, 

17th Augtut. 

Dearest Mamma, — I am writing as we float down 
the Seine: it is too enchanting. We are a party of 
ten. The Comte and Comtesse de Touraelle; her 
mother, the Baronne de Lamac, and her imde, the 
Baron de Frdmond, Jean, Hdloise, and me; the 
Marquise de Vermondoise, and two young men, 
officers in the Cavalry, stationed at Versailles. One 
is the Vicomte Gaston de la Tremors, and the other's 
name is so long that I can't get it, so you must 
know him by "Antoine" — he is some sort of a rela- 
tion of H61oise's. The Baronne is a delightful per- 
son, the remains of extreme good looks and dis- 
tinction. She was a beauty under the Empire, and 
her feet are so small, she is just as soignie as if she 
was young, and so vain and human. She lives with 
her daughter while they are in the country — it seems 
the custom here, these huge family parties living to- 
gether all the summer. The young people have 
their appartement in the Champs Elys^s in Paris, 
and the old ones go to the family hotel in the 
Faubourg SL Germain, We did say a lot of polite 
things when we went to pay our visit yesterday, 
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and although they know one another so well — as 
it was a "visit of ceremony" to introduce me — we 
all had our best clothes on, and sat in the large 
salon — (there are four Louis XVL arm-chairs, stick- 
ing out each side of the fireplaces, in all the salons 
here). H^loise and the Comtesse de Tournelle are 
great friends. The Comte de Tournelle is charming, 
he is like the people in the last century Memoirs, 
he ought to have powdered hair, and his manners 
have a distinction and a wit quite unlike anything 
in England. One can see he is descended from 
people who had their heads cut off for being 
aristocrats. Jean sa3rs he does not belong to /e 
Sporting^ and is fearfully eflfeminate. He can't 
even put on his own socks without his valet, and 
he never rides or bicycles or anything, but just does 
a Httle motor-earring, and fights a few duels. 

The Comtesse de Tournelle is small and young 
and rather dull; she reads a great deal. The old 
boy, the Baron de Fr^ond (he owns the Sauterelle) 
is a jolly old soul, and chaffs his sister and niece, 
and everyone, all the time, and thinks it so funny 
to talk fearful English. The two young men haven't 
looked at me much. They are in imiform! and 
they put their heels together and bowed deeply 
when they were introduced, but we haven't spoken 

The Visits of Elizabeth, % 
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yet. The Marquise de Vermondoise is perfectly 
lovely, so fascinating, with such a queer deep voice, 
and one tooth at the side of the front missing; and 
her tongue keeps getting in there when she speaks, 
which gives her a kind of lisp, and it is awfully 
attractive. I think de Tournelle would like to kiss 
her, by the way he looked at her when she thanked 
him for handing her on board. 

It is a steam yacht with a wee cabin, and a 
deck above that, with seats looking out each side, 
like old omnibuses, and in the stern (if that means 
the back part) are the sailors and the engines, and 
the oddest arrangement of cooking apparatus. You 
should just taste the exquisite breakfasts that Hip- 
polyte (the Baronne de Larnac's mattre d'hdul) 
cooked for us this morning after we started. He is 
the queerest creature, with a face like a baboon, 
and side whiskers, and the rest a deep blue from 
shaving. The Baronne says she could not live 
without him; he is a splendid cook, and a perfect 
femme de chamhre, and ready for anything. He is 
much more familiar than we should ever let a 
servant be in England. It was rough all the morn- 
ing, quite waves. The Seine is only half a mile 
from the Chateau de Croixmare, and runs past the 
Toumelles' garden, so they have a private landing- 
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Stage, and we all embarked from there. Jean and 
the Comte are dressed in beautiful English blue 
serges, and look neat enough to be under a glass 
case. The old Baron does not care what he wears, 
and this morning while he was working with the 
sailors had on a black Sunday coat! 

The Baronne kept screaming when the boat 
rocked a little. " Nous ferons naufrage! Mon Dieu! 
Mon DieuP* and the Vicomte tried to comfort her, 
but she did not stop till Hippolyte popped his head 
out of the cabin and said, ^^Pas de danger! et il ne 
faut pas que Mme. la Baronne fosse la Bebite!'* 

At dejeHner we had only one plate each, and 
one knife and fork. It was so windy we could not 
have it under the awning in the bows, and the 
cabin is so narrow that the seats are against the 
wall, and the table in the middle. No one can 
pass to wait, so between the courses we washed our 
plates in the Seine, out of the window. It was gay! 
They are all so witty, but it is not considered correct 
to talk just to one's neighbour, a conversation h 
deux. Everything must be general, so it is a con- 
tinual sharpening of wits, and one has to shout a 
good deal, as otherwise, with everyone talking at 
once, one would not be heard I know French 
pretty well, as you know, but they say a lot of 

5* 
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Strange things I can't understand, and whenever 
answer or ask why, they go into fits of laughter ai 
say, ^^Est elle gentille V enfant! hein!" 

We are going to stop at the next small village 
post the letters, so good-bye, dear Mamma. — Yo 
affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 

P. S. — I hope you won't get muddled, Mamn 
with all their names, it takes so long writing 1 
whole thing, so please remember Mme. de Lamac 
the "Baronne," Monsieur de Frdmond is the "Baro 
Monsieur de Tournelle is the "Comte," Mme. 
Toumelle is the "Comtesse," Mme. de Vermondc 
is the "Marquise," Monsieur de la Tremors is 
"Vicomte," and "Antoine" is the other officer, 
if I haven't always time to put their names you i 
know now which they are. 
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Vernon, Yacht SauterelU, 

Thursday morning; 

Dearest Mamuca, — The scenery we came through 
yesterday is quite beautiful, but I did not pay so 
much attention to it as I might have done, because 
Jean and the Comte would talk to me. You would 
be amused at Vernon, where we stayed the night in 
such an inn! I believe it is the only one in the 
place, and as old as the hills. You get at the bed- 
rooms from an open gallery that runs round the 
courtyard, and that smells of garlic and stables. 
We got here about six, and started en masse to 
inspect the rooms. Hippolyte had engaged them 
beforehand, and seemed rather apologetic about 
them, and finally, when there did not appear half 
enough to go round, he shrugged his shoulders 
almost up to his ears and said, ^^Que voulez vous!** 
and that "C3?j Messieurs*^ would have to be "/r^j 
bourgeois en voyage," and that there was nothing for 
it but that Mme. la Comtesse de Tournelle should 
^^partager V appartement de Monsieur le Comte de 
Tournelle," and that Monsieur le Comte de Croix- 
mare would have to extend like hospitality to Mme. 
la Comtesse de Qroixnjare, Thi§ caused shrieks of 
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derision. H^loise said she would prefer to sleep on 
the dining-room table, and "Antoine" said he thought 
people ought to be a little more careful of their re- 
putations even en voyage. Finally they unearthed a 
baby's cot in the room that Hippolyte had designed 
for the Croixmare menage, and de Tournelle said it 
was the very thing for me, but Jean replied, *'Mon 
cher ami, c'est une B/b/ beaucoup trap emoustillante," 
which I thought very rude, just as if I snored, or 
something dreadful like that Then, after a further 
prowl, a fearful Httle hole was discovered beyond, 
with no curtains to the windows, or blinds, or 
shutters, just a scrap of net The face of Agn^ 
when she saw it! 

Dinner was not until seven, so Jean and I went 
out for a walk; as Hippolyte advised us to try and 
find a chemist and buy some flea powder. **/e 
trouverai ga plus prudent," he said. Jean is getting 
quite natural with me now, and isn't so awfully 
polite. The chemist took us for a hone)rmoon couple 
(as, of course, if I had been French I could not have 
gone for a walk with Jean alone). He — the chemist 
— was so s)rmpathetic, he had only one packet of 
powder left, he said, as so much was required by 
the voyageurs and inhabitants that he was out of it 
(that did not sound a pleasant prospect for our 
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night) — "Mais, madame" (that's me), *'n'est pas 
assez grasse pour les atitrer^" he added by way of 
consolation. 

It was spitting with rain when we got back, and 
they all made such a fuss for fear I had got wet, 
and they would not for worlds stir out of doors to 
see the church or anything, which I heard is very 
picturesque. We had such an amusing dinner, the 
food was wonderful, considering the place, but a 
horrible cloth and pewter forks and spoons. There 
were two orders at another table (only infantry), 
and they were sq interested in our party. 

"Antoine" sat next to me, and in a pause in 
the general conversation he said to me (it is the first 
time he has addressed me directly), '^11 fait mauvais 
tempSy mademoiselle/* I have heard him saying all 
kinds of drSle things to the others, so it shows he 
can be quite intelligent It is just because I am not 
married I suppose, so I said that is what English 
people always spoke about — the weather — and I 
wanted to hear something different in France. He 
seemed perfectly shocked, and hardly spoke to me 
after that, but the Vicomte, who was listening, began 
at once to say flattering things across the table. 
They all make compliments upon my French, and 
are very gay and kind, but I wish they did not eat 
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SO badly. The Comte and the Marquise, who are 
cousins, and of the very oldest noblesse, are the 
worst — one daren't look sometimes. The Comtesse 
is a little better, but then her family is only Empire^ 
and Jean and Heloise are fairly decent 

I could bear most of it, if it wasn't for the 
peppermint glasses at the end, which the men have. 
The whole party are very French, not a bit like the 
people we see at Cannes, who have been much with 
the English. It is a different thing altogether. 
When dinner was over the rain stopped, and after a 
lot of talk — as to whether the ground would be too 
damp or not — we at last ventured for a walk down 
to the bridge and back. Then we returned and 
commenced a general powdering of the beds, be- 
ginning with the de Toumelles' apartment; next we 
went to the Marquise's — she had such an exquisite 
nightgown laid out, it was made of pink chiffon. 
When we got to my room they made all kinds of 
S3rmpathies for me having such a small and stuffy 
place. The powder was all gone before we could 
sprinkle the Baronne's bed. Agn^s was not quite 
so uppish undressing me as usual. Perhaps she 
realised this part of her France was not so good as 
England. 

Next morning when I got down — we bad ar« 
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ranged to h2iYe oar premier d^edner all together, not 
in our rooms, as we were to make such an early 
start — "Antoine" and H^loise were already there. 
The Vicomte and the Baronne came in soon afler; 
he at once began: " Comme Mile, est ravtssante le 
soir! un petit ange ^ son d/shabilU/ Une si /dlouis^ 
sante chevelure!" 

The wretch had been watching me from the 
opposite gallery, wasn't it odious of him, Mamma? 
No Englishman would have done such a thing. I 
was angry, but H^loise said it was no use, that I 
must get accustomed to "les habitudes de voyage," 
and that she did not suppose he had really looked, 
it was only to tease me. But I believe he had — 
anyway from that moment de la Tremors has been 
alwa3rs talking to me. Presently while we were 
eating our rolls, the garqon, a Parisian (who was 
also the ostler), came in and said: Would Madame 
— indicating the Baronne — come up to "Made- 
moiselle/' who wished to speak to her? We could 
not think whom he could mean, as I was the only 
*' Mademoiselle" of the party. The Baronne told 
him so. '*Mais nonP* he said, jerking his thumb 
m the direction of upstairs, "La demoiselle dans la 
chambre de Monsieur" 

"Mais que dites vous^ mon brave homme!'^ 
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screamed the Baronne and Hdloise together. The 
man was quite annoyed. 

''Je dis ce que je dts, et je m'en fiche pas mall 
la petite demoiselle blonde, dans la chamhre de Mon^ 
sieur le Comte de ToumelleJ' 

At that moment the Comtesse came in, so with 
another jerk of his thumb at her, ^^ Comment I votis 
ne me croyez pas?" he said, ^Uiens — la voil^l** and 
he bounced out of the room. 

"Antoine" said it served them perfectly right, 
that he had warned them their reputations would 
suffer if husbands and wives camped together. 
Even a place like Vernon, he said, was sufficiently 
enlightened to find the situation impossible. 

I don't know what it all meant, but the Comtesse 
de Tournelle is now called "/« demoiselle T* 

The two young men leave us for the day, to do 
their duty at Versailles, but are to meet us again 
at Rouen in the evening, with leave for a few days. 
We are just going on board, so I will finish this 
presently. 

5 p,m, — The scenery is too beautiful afler you 
pass Vernon, and it was so interesting getting in and 
out of the locks. The Baronne and I and Jean 
talked together on the raised deck, while de Tour- 
nelle read to the Marquise in the bows. The old 
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Baron is mostly with the sailors, and H^loise slept 
a good deal. Every now and then Hippolyte came 
out from his cooking-place, and one saw his baboon 
face appearing on a level with the deck floor, and 
he would explain all the places we passed, and it 
always ended with: "i7 ne faut pas que Mme, 
La Baronne pionce c'est Ms Ms intiressantP 

"I cant tell you what a dr$le creature he is. 
H6loise woke up presently and talked to me; she 
said if it was not for the Toumelles she could not 
stand the ChUteau de Croixmare and Victorine. It 
appears too, that when in Paris, Godmamma alwa3rs 
drives in the Bois at the wrong times, and will have 
her opera box on the nights no one is there, and 
that irritates H^loise. 

I can't think why papa and she were such 
friends. I don't beUeve if he had been ahve now, 
and accustomed to really nice people like you and 
me, he would have been able to put up with her. 

I shall post this directly we land, I am writing 
on the cabin table, and now good-bye. — Your affec- 
tionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Caudebec, 
Saturday^ 20th AugusU 

Dearest Mamma, — To-day has been the loveliest 
I ever remember, not a cloud in the sky. We landed 
at Rouen the day before yesterday about six, and 
the hotel we stopped at was quite decent, and 
although the windows of my room looked upon the 
inner courtyard they at least had shutters. I wanted 
to go and see the marks the flames of Joan of Arc's 
burning had made on the wall, but everyone was 
so hungry, we had to have dinner so early, there 
wasn't time. Canard h la Rouennaise is good, it 
is done here with a wine called Grenache, I had 
two helpings, and just as we were finishing, the 
Vicomte and "Antoine" came in from the station. 
They aren't in uniform now, but their hair does stick 
up so, and somehow their clothes don't look com- 
fortable. I liked them in uniform best. Madame 
de Vermondoise talked to "Antoine" across the 
table quite a lot That is the only way one may 
speak directly to a person, it seems. After dinner 
we went in search of some place of amusement, but 
there was no theatre open, so we had to content 
ourselves with a walk along the quay, and then we 
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came back and drank strop. It is sweet and nice, 
and you can have it raspberry, or gooseberry, or 
what you like, and I am sure if the people in Eng- 
land who drink nasty old ports and things could 
have it they would like it much better. The Baronne 
calls all the men by their end names like "Tour- 
nelle,** "Croixmare," "Tremors," &c, and everyone 
is very devoted to her, and I daresay she is even 
older than you, Mamma; isn't it wonderful? Jean 
now always sits beside me, I suppose he thinks he is 
my host, but I would rather have the Vicomte de la 
Tremors, who is very amusing. But to go back to 
Rouen. It was a treat to sleep fearlessly in a dean 
bed after Vernon, and I actually had a bath in the 
morning. I don't know where Agnte retrieved it from. 
You can see Joan of Arc's flames quite plain, 
we went there as soon as we were dressed. "Antoine" 
would insist it was only the black from a smoky 
chimney, but I paid no attention to him. The 
Horloge is nice, and we did a lot of churches, but 
they always look to me just the same, and any way 
they all smell alike, and I don't think I shall bother 
with any more. We had breakfast on the ^^ Sauterelle^* 
but it was so fine after we left Vernon, and yesterday, 
that we could have it each day in the bows under 
the awning, and so had not to wash our forks and 
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plates. The Chateaux are so picturesque, and such 
woods! after you leave Rouen. H61oise did not 
sleep yesterday. "Antoine" talked so much, no one 
could really have had a comfortable nap. In the 
afternoon the Marquise told us our fortunes; she 
said Hdoise would marry twice, which made her 
look as pleased as Punch, but Jean did not think it 
at all funny, though everyone else laughed. She 
told me I should probably be an old maid ('' Coiffer 
St, Catherine*^), and so I said in that case I should 
run pins into the horrid old saint's head: I simply 
won^t be an old maid, Mamma, so they need not 
make any more predictions. However, it would be 
worse to be one here than at home, because even up 
to forty, if you aren't married, you mayn't go to the 
nice theatres, or talk to people alone, or even speak 
much more than "Yes" and "No," and you generally 
get a nasty moustache or something. We saw a 
whole family of elderly girls at our hotel at Rouen, 
and they all had moustaches or moles on the cheek. 
We got here (Caudebec) yesterday soon after 
four. Our inn looks right onto the Seine, and is 
as old nearly as the one at Vernon, but fortunately 
beautifully clean. Only you have to get at your 
room through somebody else's. Mine is beyond the 
Baronne's, and Madame de Vermondoise gets at 
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hers through the Comtesse de Tournelle's. Hers is 
the most ridiculous place, with a red curtain hanging 
across so that sometimes it can be turned into two; 
and such a thing happened last night ^'Antoine" 
went in with the Comte de Tournelle to help him to 
shut the window, as Madame de Tournelle couldn't, 
when a gust of wind blew the door shut and whether 
there was a spring lock or not I don't know, but 
anyway nothing would induce it to open again. So 
there they were. We had stayed up rather late; 
the landlord and the servants were in bed. They 
rattled and shook and pushed, but to no purpose. 

There was only a board partition between my 
room and Madame de Vermondoise's, so I could hear 
everjrthing, and Tournelle said there was nothing 
for it but that "Antoine" would have to sleep in the 
other bed in her room. She screamed a great deal, 
and they all laughed very much, and all talked at 
once, so I suppose that was why I could not under- 
stand quite everything they were saying. At last the 
Baronne rushed into my room to discover what the 
noise was. She looks perfectly odd when going to 
bed; a good deal seemed to have come off; she is 
as thin as a lath; and on the dressing table was such 
a sweet lace nightcap, with lovely baby curls sewed to 
its edge^ and when she put that on she did look 
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nice. It isn't that she has no hair herself, it's thick 
and brown; but she explained that having to wear a 
nightcap because of ear-ache, she found it more be- 
coming with the curls. I suppose it is on account 
of the waiters coming in with the breakfast that 
they have to be so particular in France how they 
look in bed. 

But to go on about the door. We sent the Ba- 
ronne's maid and Agn^ to try and find the land- 
lord; but, after exploring untold depths below and 
above, they only succeeded in imearthing Hippolyte. 
He came up from his bed looking just like that very 
clever Missing Link that was at Barnum's, do you 
remember? — the one that sometimes was an Irish- 
woman, and could do housework in a cage by itself. 
I don't know exactly what Hippolyte had on, but it 
ended up with a petticoat of red and black plaid, 
and a pair of grey linen trousers over his shoulders; 
his whiskers and hair were standing straight on end, 
and his shaved bits were bluer than ever at night 
He said a good deal of the French equivalent of, 
^'Here's a pretty kettle of fish," and shrugged so that 
I was afraid the petticoat would slip off; and finally, 
when all the pushing and pulling had no effect on 
the door, he said people must resign themselves to 
the accidents of travel, and as there were four beds^ 
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he did not see that they had too much to com- 
plain of. 

At this moment H^loise came out of her room 
to see what the commotion was. She understood it 
was her husband locked in the room, and she 
laughed too very much, and said they must just stay 
there; but when she heard the voice of "Antoine" 
she seemed to think the situation grave — I suppose 
because he is not married — and she also did every- 
thing she could to open the door. Of course if they 
had been Englishmen they would have simply kicked 
it down, and got out without more ado, but the 
French aren't strong enough for that 

H61oise became quite disagreeble about it, though 
as it wasn't Jean I can't think what business it was 
of hers. She said it was because '^Antoine" did not 
really try, and she was sure he had done it on pur* 
pose, upon which Madame de Vermondoise gurgled 
with mirth. I could hear both sides, you see, be- 
cause of the wooden partition. "Antoine" came 
into the inner room and said he was ^^Doux commt 
un petit agneau^" but the Marquise said that he was 
*'Un loup dans une peau de mouton," and must go 
away. Finally the whole of the rest of the party in 
different stages of dishahilU got collected outside the 
door. No landlord was to be found anywhere 

The VuUz of Elizabeth^ 6 
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Then the old Baron suggested quite a simple plan, 
which was for Madame de Tournelle to share Ma- 
dame de Vermondoise's room, and to leave the 
Comte and "Antoine" in her room. 

No one seemed to have thought of this before;, 
and that is what they finally did, and at last we got 
to sleep. In the morning no landlord could still be 
found, and we had no coffee, but presently he ar- 
rived accompanied by two gendarmes and goodness 
knows what other rabble armed with sticks, and 
they wanted to proceed upstairs. We heard every 
sort of ^^Sacre's!" going on between them and Hip- 
polyte, and eventually the landlord almost crawled 
up apologising, and opened the door with his key. 

It appears that hearing the noise of the door 
being tried to be opened and Madame de Vermon- 
doise's screams, he had thought it wiser to decamp 
for the night, as two years ago there had been a 
murder there, and he had had ^^beaucoup d'embete- 
ment/* he said; on account of it, and was deter- 
mined not to be mixed up in one again, ^^En ces 
affaires /i, ii est bten assez tdt d^arriver le lender 
main/' he said. 

Everybody was still laughing too much over the 
situation to be angry with him; and the coffee, which 
we got at last, was so good it made up for it; but 
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you should have heard the plaisanUries they made 
over the night's adventure! 

Caudebec is an odd place; it used to be in- 
habited by hundreds of Protestant beaver-hat makers, 
who fled from there after the Edict of Nantes affair, 
and so there are streets of deserted houses still, and 
so old, one has a stream down the middle. I would 
not go into the church; the usual smell met me at 
the door; so the Vicomte and Jean and I went for 
a walk, and now we are just going to start on the 
^^ Sautereile" again, and this must be posted. I have 
managed to write it on my knee, sitting on a stone 
bench outside the inn door. — Good-bye, dear Mamma, 
with love from your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Hotel Frascati, Havre, 

Sunday, list August, 

Dearest Mamma, — I am sorry our nice voyage 
is nearly finished, for we go over to Trouville this 
evening, and from there by train back to Vinant 
The river is not nearly so pretty after you leave 
Caudebec, but Tancarville is fine, and looks very im- 
posing sitting up so high. The Vicomte has been 
talking to me all the time, but Jean stays by. We 
were dusty and sunburnt by the time we got to 
Havre, and Hdoise and the Marquise and I started 
at once for the big baths. They do not quite join 
the hotel, so we covered a good deal of absence in 
the way of dress by our faithful mackintoshes, and 
trotted across. On the steps we met de Tournelle 
just coming out from the baths; he laughed when 
he saw us, and said he had never before realised 
that garments of so much respectability could have 
such possibilities! Oh! how nice to have a real 
bath again! 

Agn^s hasn't enjoyed this trip much, I can see. 
Heaven knows where she has slept! I thought it 
wiser not to ask. We had such a gay dinner. I 
am getting accustomed to shouting across the table 
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at evoyone; it will feel quite queer just talking to 
one's neighbour when I get back to England. The 
restaurant at Frascati isnt at all bad, and it was 
agreeable to have proper food again. 

Hippolyte thinks we are awfully greedy; he was 
heard yesterday grumbling to the Baronne's maid, 
^Mais ou diable est-ce que ces dames tnettent tout ce 
qtielles mangent? Elles goblottent toute la jour- 
nee!"* 

After dinner we drank our coffee on the terrace 
and listened to the band. H^loise would hardly 
speak to "Antoine" all day, and he looked perfectly 
miserable, and Madame de Vermondoise every now 
and then laughed to herself — I don't know what 
at However we took a walk on the pier presently, 
and as there was such a crowd we weren't able to 
walk all together as usual, but had to go two and 
two. "Antoine" walked with Hdoise, and I sup- 
pose they made it up. I just caught this: ^^N^ouhliez 
iatnaiSy bien chire Madame, qtiune iglise a deux 
fortes** H^loise said she would not forget, and he 
thanked her rapturously; but what it meant I don't 
know. They have both smiled often since, so I ex- 
pect it is some French idiom for reconciliation. 

The crowd on the pier was common, and we 
returned tQ Frascati's garden. It was §o fearfully 
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hot, that beyond wondering if the dew was falling, 
no one suggested we should get cold, as they always 
do. It really has been a delightful trip, and I have 
enjoyed it so. They are all charming. They seem 
to have kinder hearts than some of the people at 
Nazeby, but what strikes one as quite different is 
that everyone is witty; they are making epigrams or 
clever toumures de phrases all the time, and don't 
seem to talk of the teeny weeny things we do in 
England. They have most exquisite manners, and 
extraordinarily impleasant personal habits, like eat- 
ing, and coughing, and picking their teeth, etc.; but 
they do have nice underclothes, and lovely soaps 
and scents and things. 

The Frascati beds were comfortable, and I could 
not wake in the morning, in spite of Agn^s fussing 
about The Vicomte has awakened everyone each 
day by rapping at their doors, but this morning I 
was at last aroused by H^loise, who had the next 
room, and we had our coffee together. She says she 
does hope soon to get Victorine married, and that 
they have a nephew of the Baronne's in view, but he 
has not seen her yet It appears it is easier to get 
them off if they are quiet -looking and dowdy, but 
not so aggressive as Victorine. You haven't much 
chance if you are very pretty and lively; as she says, 
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the men only like you to be that when you are 
mairied to someone else. Hdoise wishes to have 
everything smart as the Toumelles have, but God- 
mamma and Victoiine are always against her. She 
says life there is for ever eating galette de plomh^ 
which I suppose means a suet pudding feeling. We 
all went to High Mass at eleven; it was very pretty, 
and such a good-looking priest handed the bag. I 
should hate to be a priest; shouldn't you, Mamma? 
You mayn't even look at anyone nice. 

We breakfasted at Frascati, but we were a little 
bit gloomy at our trip being over. This afternoon 
they have nearly all gone for a drive in hired motor- 
cars, but I haven't a hat here that would stay on, 
so I am writing to you instead, and we cross over to 
Trouville at five o'clock in the ordinary boat, as it 
is too rough for the Sauterelle, — Good-bye, dear 
Mamma, your affectionate daughter, 

EUZABETH. 

RS. — I forgot to tell you the story of the " C6t€ 
des deux Amants" You know the fearfully straight, 
steep hill we have often noticed from the train if 
you go to Paris from Dieppe. Well, Hippolyte told 
us the story when we passed it It is quite close 
from the river, and looks as if it had been cut with 
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a knife, it is so steep. It appears that in the Middle 
Ages there was a castle on the top, and there lived 
a Corate who had a tremendously stout daughter. 
He said no one should have her and her fortune un- 
less he were strong enough to carry her from the 
bottom to the top of the hill. Hundreds tried — it 
was a beauty then to be fat — but everyone dropped 
her half-way, and the poor thing got ** trh fatiguie 
d'etre planUe comme (a," when a handsome cavalier 
came along, and he succeeded. His snorts of out-of- 
breathness could be heard for miles, but he got her 
to the top and then fell dead at her feet; and she 
went into a convent and died. Hippolyte said also 
that the other ending of the story was, that she got 
so thin from pining for the knight that the next one 
who came along had no difficulty, and so they 
manied and lived happy ever after. But I like the 
tragic end best. And he said the peasants still de- 
clare they can hear the knight wheezing on moon- 
Hght nights, but "Antoine" said it was probably a 
traction-engine. And I don't think it nice of him; 
do you, Mamma? 
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ChAteau d£ Croixmare, 

2^th August, 

Dearest Mamma, — I am quite sure I shall never 
be able to stand the whole fortnight more here. We 
got back on Monday evening, and Godmamma was 
as disagreeable as could be. She said all sorts of 
spiteful things about the Tournelles, and especially 
the Baronne; and Jean looked nervous and uncom- 
fortable, and H^loise like a mule; and Victorine 
said I had no doubt enjoyed myself, but for her 
part she would be sorry to be taken for a 
"young married woman," which was what Madame 
de Visac (a woman who came to call after we left) 
had said — " Qut est cette jeune femme avec voire belli 
sceur?'* 

She had seen us embarking. So I said I was 
flattered, as that seemed to mean in France all that 
was attractive in contrast to the girls. Did you ever 
hear of such a cat. Mamma? and considering that 
I am only seventeen, and she is an old maid of 
twenty-two; I think it too ridiculous. She need not 
fear, no one would ever think she was married, she 
looks like a lumping German governess. Two of 
ber girl friends c^me to breakfast yesterday, of 
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course with their mothers, and you should have 
heard the idiot conversation we had! All plopped 
down on the great sofa in the big salon, Hke a row 
of dolls. The two friends were simply gasping with 
excitement at the idea of my having gone on the 
'* Sauterelle," They asked me endless questions, and 
giggled, and I did tell them some things 1 

They asked also about England, and was it 
really true that when we went to a ball we stayed 
with our danseurs till the next dance? I said I had 
not been to a ball yet, but had always heard that 
is what one did. One of the friends is quite nice- 
looking, but with such dirty nails. It appears you 
don't wash much till you are married, it is not con- 
sidered, bten vu, in fact rather !anc/e, and you can't 
have fine underclothes, it has all got to be as un- 
attractive as possible, and that shows you are as 
good as gold and will make a nice wife. But it 
must be a bother picking up a taste for having baths 
and things afterwards, if it isn't from instinct, don't 
you think so. Mamma? And I am glad I am not 
French. It is even eccentric if you sleep with your 
window open; H^loise screamed at me for that' 
They all assure me it gives sore eyes, besides en- 
couraging an early grave. I said at last that in 
England we slept the whole summer in the open 
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air. I was so exasperated, and they would believe 
anything. 

Oh, I wish we were back on the "Sauterelle!" 
— which reminds me I have never told you any- 
thing about Trouville. The whole place was full of 
such beautiful ladies, and such nice clothes. They 
must all have been married, their things were so be- 
coming. The Vicomte seemed to know them well, 
and they all spoke of them by their Christian names, 
such as, Voila Blanche d'Antin! or Emilie some- 
thing else, as we passed them, but none of our party 
bowed to the really pretty ones, which I thought 
very queer if they knew them well enough to speak 
of them by their Christian names. I remember you 
alwa)rs told me never to do that — I mean to use 
people's first names in speaking of them if you are 
not acquainted with them — biit evidently it is dif- 
ferent here. The Tournelles and all the others did 
stop to speak to heaps of duller-looking people, and 
everyone tried to persude us to stay and go to the 
races. 

We went to the Casino in the evening and saw a 
piece; it was boring. We had two boxes, and they 
kept talking to me all the time, so I really could not 
pay much attention to the acting. 

Down below us was the Marquise de Vermon- 
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doise's brother-in-law, with a rather dowdy little 
woman. They talked a great deal about him, and 
the Marquise said it was just like his economy to go 
to Trouville with such "une espice de petite fagottee 
bon marchi," So I suppose it was some poor re- 
lation he was treating, but they seemed very good 
friends, as he held her hand all the time, quite for- 
getting the people up above could see. Then we 
played Petits Chevaux, and I won every time; I do 
like it very much. 

We came back to Vinant by the two-o'clock train, 
but first we went to bathe. I was really annoyed at 
having to have a hired dress, a frightful thing, and 
weighing a ton. The Marquise and the others had 
brought theirs on the chance of our having time for 
a dip. The Baronne's and Heloise's were too sweet. 
The Baronne's cap had the same kind of lovely 
little curls round it that she wears at night; but she 
is a great coward, and hardly went in deeper than 
her ankles, in spite of all the entreaties of "An- 
toine" and the Vicomte. The Marquise de Vermon- 
doise looks splendid in the water, just like a god- 
dess, and her bathing-dress was thin enough red 
silk for us to see how beautifully she is made. The 
splashing about seemed to make her so gay, she 
kept putting her tongue iqto the gap wher^ h^ tooth 
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is gone, and looked so wicked they would all have 
swam anywhere after her. She and de Toumelle 
went out a long way to a boat, and they did seem 
to be having a good time. I wish I could swim like 
that 

Hdloise and "Antoine" made la planchi to- 
gether; it is simply floating, only you have someone 
to hold you up in case you float out too far. The 
Vicomte wanted to teach me, and as I was getting 
rather tired of pretending to swim with one 1^ 
down, I tried, and it feels lovely, and we did laugh 
so over it At last the Baronne came out quite up 
to her knees to call to us "Tr/mors, <^est dtfendu de 
faire de bitises/* I suppose she thought he would 
let me drown. 

Jean and the Comtesse de Tournelle watched us 
bom the plage. The old Baron swims splendidly, 
and went quite out of sight. Hippolyte was waiting 
among the other servants with our peignoirs^ and 
presently he clapped his hands to ensure attention, 
and shouted, '*Il ne faut pas que Madame la Ba- 
tonne resie trop longtemps se mouillant les piedsy elle 
prendrait froid, mietix vaut sortir de I'eaul" 

I am glad my hair curls naturally, because I 
laughed so at the face of Hippolyte, gesticulating at 
the Baronne, that I did not pay attention to a wave^ 
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and it threw me over, and I went right under waten 
The Vicomte pulled me up, but there was no need 
of him to have been so long about it, and I told 
him so. He apologised, and said it was his fear 
that I should drown, but we were only up to our 
chests in water, so I don't believe it a bit. After 
that we came out, and it is just as well one has a 
peignoir to put on immediately, as the bathing-gowns 
are so tight and thin, when wet they look quite odd. 
There were hundreds of other people bathing too^ 
and some of the dresses were so pretty. One was 
all black and very tight, with red dragons running 
over it, and she had a gold bangle on her ankle* I 
wish we could have stayed longer, it was so gay. 

In the train coming back we played all sorts of 
games. Jean and the old Baron went "smoking," 
and we eight squashed into the same carriage, so as 
not to be separated. We had to go right up to 
Paris (as the express does not stop at Vinant), and 
then back again. One can just see the high roof of 
Croixmare from the train. Yesterday those tiresome 
girls came to dSjeHner^ and to-day we go to pay 
another visit of ceremony at the Toumelles', to thank 
them for our nice trip. I shall be glad to see them 
again after looking at Godmamma for two whold 
days. 
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Xhe evenings are awful. Although it is so warm 
no one thinks of walking in the garden, or even 
sitting out on the perron. When we come out from 
dinner, though it is broad daylight, every shutter is 
shut and curtains drawn, and there we sit in the 
salon, all arranged round in a semi-drcle, and make 
conversation, and sirop comes at nine, and, thank 
goodness, we get off to bed at ten! But even if you 
wanted to talk nicely to the person sitting by you 
you couldn't, because everyone would at once stop 
what they were saying and listen. There is going to 
be an entertainment at the Tournelles' in about a 
week, a kind oi fiti champetre. We are to dine in 
a pavilion in the garden, and then have a cotillon. 
— Good-bye, dear Mamma, with love from your 
affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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ChAteau d£ Croixmare, 

2^th August, 

Dearest Mamma, — The longer I stay here the 
more glad I am that I am not French! Victorine is 
going to be shown to her future fianc^ to-day, but I 
must first tell you how it came about We went to 
the Chiteau de Toumelle yesterday to pay our visit, 
Godmamma, Victorine, and I in the victoria, and 
Jean and Hdoise in the phaeton. They were in the 
garden playing tennis with a party of friends jfrom 
Versailles, and among them, of course, the Vicomte 
and "Antoine." They were all so glad to see me^ 
and the Baronne called me her "ch^re petite/' and 
kissed me on both cheeks, as if we had been parted 
for months. The Vicomte — when he had done 
putting his heels together and bowing to Victorine 
and me, and kissing H^loise's and Godmamma's 
hands — managed to get in, in a lower voice, that 
his ride from Versailles now seemed to him to have 
been very short Upon which Victorine at once 
said, "Comment?** with the expression of a terrier 
whose ears are suddenly cocked up on the alert 
He bowed more deeply than ever, and said that he 
was saying it was a long ride from Versailles! So 
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you see that Frenchmen are not truthful, Mammal 
Well — then we were sent to look at the gardens, 
accompanied by Jean and the Cur6. 

The Comtesse "adores" ie tennis, and plays very 
well; it quite animates her. The Baronne plays too, 
but she doesn't hit the ball much, and screams most 
of the time; she was in the middle of a game when 
we arrived, and only stopped to pay all kinds of 
civilities to our party. Her pretty feet show when 
she runs about, but she wears a large black tulle 
hat with flufiy strings, and it does not seem very 
suitable for tennis. I had to walk with the old 
Cur^ when the path was not wide enough to trot all 
together. The gardens really are lovely, with all 
kinds of strange shrubs and trees, and fontatnes and 
bosquets^ and nooks, but I don't see the least use 
in them if one has alwa)rs to walk three in a row, if 
not more, do you, Mamma? The Cur6 was a charm- 
ing old fellow, and explained all the plants to me. 
We had no sooner got back to the tennis- ground 
than one felt something momentous was taking place 
between Godmamma and the Baronne. She had 
finished her tennis, and they were sitting away from 
the others, nodding their heads together. Victorine 
at once put on ^ conscious air, and minced more 
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than usual. "Antbine" and Heloise seemed speak- 
ing seriously, while she examined his new racket 
The Vicomte had begun a game, so could not talk 
to us, but some more officers were introduced, and, 
after the usual bowing, we began to talk. 

**Vous aimez le tennis, mademoiselle?^ 

*'Oui, monsieur," from Victorine. 

"Moi, je le d/teste/' from me. 

"Pas possible!" from everyone. 

"Je vous assure on ne joue que le croquet chez 
nous" 

"Le croquet" from Victorine, "un jeu de 
Couvent!" 

"Le croquet! Et les Anglais qui n*aiment que 
Vexercice!" from the officers, &c., &c. 

Very interesting, you see, one's conversations 
here! 

All this time the Baronne and Godmamma were 
nodding their heads, and when Jean and Heloise 
joined them, they looked like that set of man- 
darins that used to be on Uncle Charles's mantel- 
piece, and as we said Good-bye, the Baronne said to 
Godmamma, "Bien, chhre madame, c*est enttndu alors 
^* est pour demain^ 



f> 
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All the way home in the carriage, Victorine 
simpered. I felt I could have slapped her. 

In the evening there was an air of mystery about 
them all, and, quite unlike her usual custom, Hdoise 
came into my room to chat when I was going to 
bed. Of course Agn^ stayed as long as she could, 
but no sooner had we got rid of her, than H^loise 
told me what it was all about It appears the 
Baronne has a nephew, who has made a heap of 
debts; he is a Marquis, and he wants to "redorer le 
blason," It is necessary for him to secure a large 
dot^ but he is "si terrihlement volage/' that the ex- 
treme plainness of Victorine may put him off. The 
Baronne has been arranging it, and he is to be 
brought with his parent to breakfast, to sample 
her! 

They have not seen one another yet, and it has 
been difficult to get him to face the situation 
seriously. Victorine has been dragging on so, that 
the family will be delighted to let her go, even to a 
less fortune than she has. "Us devraient itre joli^ 
ment contents, un gros paquet comme fa!" as Hip- 
polyte, who knows everyone's business, said to the 
Baronne's maid — Hdoise told me — and that explains 
it; she said it would be such a mercy if he will settle 
the affair at once. She had come to ask me a 

7* 
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favour. I did wonder what it was! And you will 
laugh, Mamma, when you hear! Victorine is sure to 
be nervous, H^loise said, and in that case her face 
gets red, and it would be a pity to distract his 
attention in any way, and in short would I mind 
putting on my most unbecoming dress, and not speak- 
ing while the Marquis is here? 

So here I am. Mamma writing to you up in my 
room, dressed in that horrid buff linen that we chose 
at night, and I shan't go down till d/Jeuner is ready, 
pouf! I can hear a carriage coming, I must go to 
the window. Yes, it is the fiancij accompanied by 
his mother and aunt He is nice-looking, except that 
he has got a silly fair beard. I can hear them 
arriving in the hall; such a lot of talking! 

Hdoise and Victorine have just been here. 
Hdoise even has got an ugly dress on, and Victorine 
has scrubbed her face with soap — I suppose to get 
that greasy look off — until it shines like an appl^ 
her nose is crimson, and her eyes look like two 
beads. They have gone downstairs. More talking 
— I am sure he is putting his heels together. Til 
finish this after they have gone, so as to tell you 
what happens. 

Evening, — Such a day! After I had heard 
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mumbling talking for quite awhile — the windows were 
all open, and the salon is under me — suddenly the 
piano began. Victorine plays really well generally 
— that is> she has brilliant execution — but you should 
have heard the jumble! hardly a note right, and in 
the middle of it up rushed Hdoise to me and sank 
into a chair. It was going as badly as possible, she 
said. Victorine was so nervous that her voice was 
like a iil^ and her face so crimson that the Marquis 
must think she has erysipelas! And then, to com- 
plete matters, when she is told by Godmamma to 
show her accompUshments, to think that she should 
play like this! Especially as the Marquis is very 
musical! H61oise said she could see he was quite 
"degoAt/" and the only thing for it now, was for 
me to change my frock instantly, and to put on a 
becoming one, and to go down and talk. Then he 
would go away having enjoyed hi§ visit, he won't 
reason why, and will come again; and then when 
I am gon^ he can be pushed into the marriage with 
Victorine! 

She rang for Agn^s while she spoke, and I was 
simply pitched into the blue batiste, and hustled 
downstairs. 

Such a scene in the salon! The Baronne seated 
on the large sofa with Jean; Godmamma and the 
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mother of the young man in two of the armchairs; 
while Victorine fumbled with some music on the 
piano with the dame de compagnie, whom Hdloise 
calls "le Remorqueur/' because she looks like a 
teeny tug pulling along a coal -barge (Victorine). 
The Marquis was standing up by himself — with his 
hat and gloves in his hand — first on one foot, then 
on the other; and Marie and Yolande were making 
horrid, shuffling, squeaking noises, sUding on the 
parquet by the window. 

When I was introduced and had made a rd- 
virence to the old ladies, the Marquis was presented, 
and when we had done bowing, he said: ^^Vom ites 
anglaise. Mademoiselle?** and, even for that, Vic- 
torine's eyes shot two yellow flames at me! Heloise 
nipped my arm to tell me to talk, so of course 
ever3rthing went out of my head, and I could only 
think of '' Out, monsieur." Just then breakfast was 
announced, and we all went in arm-in-arm, God- 
mamma and the Marquis together. It is a huge 
round table, and I had done the flowers, because 
they wanted to be shown how we have tables in 
England. I was next but one to the Marquis, with 
Hdoise between. We had scarcely sat down, when 
he began. How beautiful the table looked, and 
what taste in the flowers 1 Upon which Hdloise said. 
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that they were lovely, and were the arrangement of 
her "ch^re petite belle-sceur ! " and she smiled ange- 
Ucally at Victorine, who looked down with conscious 
pride. Then H^Ioise said that it was a great joy in 
life to have the absorbing love of flowers as Victorine 
had! and I could not help laughing, because Victorine 
doesn't know one from another, and would not even 
help me this morning. The Marquis looked and 
looked at me when I laughed, and then lifting his 
glass of vin ordinaire, he said: "Les belles dents ren^ 
dent gat** Wasn't it nice of him? I think it is 
hard he should be tied to Victorine. He talked to 
me all the time after that, across H^loise^ and con- 
sidering she told me to be agreeable to him, I don't 
see why she should have been annoyed. 

After breakfast — which we left as usual arm-in- 
arm — we sat in the salon, while the Marquis and 
Jean went back to smoke. It was appalling! If 
Victorine had been a four-legged cat, she would have 
spat at me, but fortunately the two-legged ones can't 
spit in drawing-rooms, so I escaped. The Baronne, 
after a good deal of manoeuvring, got by me near 
the window, and then said in a distinct voice, "Ma 
petite cherie, fat trap chaud, donnez-moi votre bras 
un instant;** and so we got outside on the terrace^ 
where the huge orange-trees in pots stand. 
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As soon as we were out of earshot, she began to 
scold me. Why had I attracted the Marquis? how 
naughty of me, when it was essential his debts 
should be paid, etc., etc If she had not been so 
nice, I should have been furious, and you can see. 
Mamma, how impossible to understand them it is; 
to be told one moment to be nice, and then, when 
one is, to be scolded! I just said as respectfully as 
I could, that I had done nothing, and that Hdoise 
had told me to do it, and the reason why. That 
made the Baronne think a little. I am sure she 
wished for the advice of Hippolyte; but the end of 
it was, that she asked me how much dot you were 
going to allow me! I said I did not know, and that 
seemed to stump her. At last she said she sup* 
posed, as we were people of consideration, and that 
I was the only child, it would be something con- 
siderable. I do beheve. Mamma, she was thinking 
that I might do for the Marquis! It was only a 
question of having his debts paid — anyone who could 
do that would answer. It did make me cross^ just 
as if I would dream of marrying into a nation that 
eats badly, and doesn't have a bath except to be 
smart. Think of always having to shout across the 
table, day after day, and never to be able to do 
anything except by rules and regulations; and the 
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Stuffy rooms and the eight armchairs! I saw myself! 
and probabfy ending up with a moustache, or an 
embonpoint^ or something Uke that 

The Baronne at last patted my hand, and said: 
Well, well, she supposed I had not meant anything, 
but that I must leave the Marquis alone, and turn 
my attention to "Gaston" (the Vicomte), who was 
really in love with me. Then if I made him suffi- 
ciently miserable, he would be willing to fall in with 
another plan of hers, when I was gone, through sheer 
d^sosuvrement. So you see. Mamma, they look upon 
me as a regular catspaw, and I won't put up with it 
I shall just talk to the Marquis or "Gaston" when- 
ever I like. I was quite polite to the Baronne, 
because she is such a dear; but I am afraid, if God- 
mamma had said it all, I should have been im- 
pudent 

By this time the others had joined us on the 
terrace. They had all been up to fix their hats on, 
because even if you have been out, and are running 
out again just after, you always have to take your 
hat off, and make a toilette for d^j'etiner; it does 
seem waste of time. The Baronne is considered 
quite eccentric because she keeps hers on sometimes. 
I had not even a parasol. Godmamma looked as if 
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she thought it almost indecent Presently Jean and 
the Marquis came out of the smoking-room and 
joined us. The Marquis at once began to pay com- 
pHments about the sun on my hair, and was really 
so clever in getting in little things, while he was talk- 
ing to Godmamma, that I quite took to him. Vic- 
torine had to converse with her future belle-mhre all 
the time, and finally the carriage came round, and 
they went. 

They were no sooner out of sight, than God- 
mamma said, with a long rigmarole, that she felt it 
her duty to you to look after me, and she must tell 
me that it was inconvenant for a young girl to smile 
or speak to a man as much as I had done to the 
Marquis. I was so furious at that, that I said, as I 
found it impossible to understand their ways, I would 
ask Agn^s to pack my things at once, if she would 
kindly spare a servant to go with a telegram to you, 
to say I was coming home immediately. She was 
petrified at my answering her! It appears no one 
else ever dares to; and she at once tried to smoothe 
me down, especially when I said I should just like 
time to write and tell the Baronne why I was leaving, 
as she had been so kind to me. After that they all 
tried to cajole me, except Victorine, who left the 
room and slammed the door. And so I have con- 
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sented to stay, and here I am finishing my letter 
to you. — With best love, from your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Champs Elys^es, 

Friday y 26th August, 

Dearest Mamma, — You will be surprised to see 
this address, but H^loise and I are only staying here 
for the night, and go back to Croixmare to-morrow. 
Early this morning she had bad toothache, and said 
she must go to Paris to see her dentist. Godmamma 
and Jean made as much fuss about it as if the poor 
thing had suggested something quite unheard of; and 
one could see how she was suffering, by the way she 
kept her handkerchief up to her face. Gk)dmamma 
said she could not possibly accompany her, as she 
had to pay some important calls; and Jean had 
promised to be at St. Germain to see some horses 
with the Vicomte, so H^loise suggested I should go 
with her; and that we should stay the night at the 
appartement in the Champs Elys^es, so that she could 
have two appointments with M. Adam, the dentist 
She has such beautiful teeth, it seems hard that they 
should ache, and I felt very sorry for her. After a 
lot of talking it was arranged that we should go up 
by the 11 o'clock train, and accordingly we started 
with as much fuss as if we had been departing for 
a month. We had no sooner got to Paris than 
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H^loise felt better. She left me to go on with the 
maids and luggage to the Champs Elys^es, while she 
went to see M. Adam. 

Paris looked out-of-seasonish and full of Americans 
as we drove through. I am sitting in the little salon 
now, waiting for her to come in, and I have got 
awfully tired just looking out of the window. Every- 
thing is covered up with brown holland, but I dare- 
say it is nice when they are here. The tapestries 
are beautiful, so is the furniture, judging by the 
piece I have lifted the coverings from. If she 
does not come in soon I shall go for a walk with 
Agn^. 

9 p.m, — H^loise came in just as I was writing 
this morning, and we had a scrappy kind of d^jeiiner 
on the comer of the dining-room table. Then she 
said we had better go to her couturier in the Rue de 
la Paix. She seemed all right now, and said 
M. Adam had not hurt her much, and that she was 
to go to him again to-morrow morning. I always 
like Paris even out of the season, don't you. Mamma? 
it is so gay. We had a little victoria and rushed 
along, not minding whom we ran into, as is always 
the way with French cabs. When we got to 
Paquin's there was nobody but Americans there, and 
everyone looked tired. H^loise tried on her things, 
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and excited and different that I felt sure her con» 
/^w^//r must have given her some disagreeable penance. 
We went for a drive in the Bois after that, and Heloise re- 
covered, and was nice to me. We met the Marquise de 
Vermondoise and a young man walking in one of the 
side allees, and when I wanted to wave to them Heloise 
pinched me, and made me look the other way; and 
when I asked why, she said it was not very good 
form to "see" people in Paris out of the Season — 
that one never was sure what they were there for — 
and that I was certainly not to mention it either 
at Tournelle or Croixmare! Isn't this a queer 
country. Mamma? 

We drove until quite late, and just as we were 
arriving at the door, who should pass but the 
Marquis? He stopped at once and helped us out. 
Heloise told him directly that we were only up seeing 
the dentist and seemed in a great hurry to get into 
the porte cocker; but he was not to be shaken off, 
and stopped talking to us for about five minutes. He 
is quite amusing; he looked at me all the time he 
was talking to Hdoise. I am sure, Mamma, from 
what the people at Nazeby talked about, he would 
have asked us to dine and go to a play if he had 
been an Englishman, and I told Heloise so. She 
said no Frenchman would dream of such a thing — ' 
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US two alone — it was unheard of! and she only 
hoped no one had seen us talking to him in the 
street as it was! I said I liked the English way 
best, as in that case we should be going out and 
enjo)dng ourselves, instead of eating a snatchy meal 
alone. 

It is now nine o'clock, and all the evening we 
have had to put up with just sitting on the balcony. 
It has been dull, and I am off to bed, so good-night, 
dear Mamma. I shan't come up to Paris with 
French people again in a hurry! — Your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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ChAteau de Croixmabe, 

Monday^ 2gth August. 

Dearest Mamma, — Oh, we had such fun yester- 
day! After Mass the Baronne sent over to ask if 
Jean, H^loise, and I would go with them to the 
Fotre at Lavonni^re, a village about ten miles off. 
It is a very celebrated Fotre, and in the last century 
everyone went from Versailles, and even now lots of 
people who spend the summer there attend. You go 
in the evening after dinner, and there are no horrid 
cows and things with horns rushing about, or tipsy 
people. Godmamma looked awfully severe when she 
heard of the invitation; but since the row, when they 
had to cajole me, she has been more civil, so she 
said I might go if H^loise would really look after me, 
although if I was Victorine she would not have per- 
mitted it for a moment. 

We left here about six, and then picked up the 
party at Tournelle. They all went — the old Baron 
and everyone, except the Marquis's mother. Wc 
dropped the brougham there, and went on with them 
in a huge motor-car (that is another fad of the 
Baron's). It is lovely motor-earring; you get quite 
used to the noise and smell, and you fiy along so, it 
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takes your breath away; even with your hat tied on 
with a big veil, you have rather the feehng you have 
got to screw up your eyebrows to keep it from blow- 
ing away. We seemed to be no time doing the ten 
miles. The Baronne and H^loise hate it, and never 
go in it except under protest The Foire is just one 
very long street, with booths and merry-go-rounds, 
and Montagnes Russes, and all sorts of amusing 
things down each side. There are rows of poplar- 
trees behind them, and evidently on ordinary oc- 
casions it is just the usual French road, but with all 
the lights and people it was gay. 

We stopped at the village inn, the ^^Toison 
d'Or^^ which is famous for its restaurant and its 
landlady. In the season the Due de Cressy*s coach 
comes here from Paris every Thursday. Hippolyte 
was there already; he had been sent on to secure a 
table for us. We had no sooner sat down under the 
awning than the Vicomte and "Antoine" and two 
other officers turned up. They had ridden from 
Versailles, which is near. Such extraordinary people 
sat at some of the tables! Families of almost pea- 
sants at one, and then at the next perhaps two or 
three lovely ladies, with very smart dresses and big 
hats, and lots of pearls, and some young men in 

evening dress. And then some respectable bourgeois^ 

8* 
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and so on. I could hardly pay attention to what the 
Marquis, who sat next me, was sa3dng, the sight was 
so new and entertaining. 

The tables had cloths without any starch in 
them, and the longest bread rolls I have ever seen. 
One of the beautiful ladies with the pearls used 
hers to beat the man next to her before they had 
finished dinner. We did not have fresh forks and 
knives for everything, but the famous dish of the 
place made up for it. It is composed of fiousstns — 
that is, very baby chickens — raw oysters, and cream 
and truffles. You get a hot bit of chicken into 
your mouth and think it is all right, and then your 
tongue comes against an iced oyster, and the mix- 
ture is so exciting you are stimulated all the time; 
and you drink a very fine old Burgundy with it, 
which is also a feature of the place. I am sure it 
ought to poison us, as oysters aren't in for another 
month, but it is awfully good. 

One of the strange officers is so amusing; he 
looks exactly like the young man the Marquise de 
Vermondoise was walking in the Bois with, but it 
could not be he, as she seemed so surprised to 
see him at the Foire, and said they had not met 
for ages. The Comte sat on my other side; he 
said I would be greatly amused at the booths pre- 
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sently, and was I afraid of Montagnes Russes? That 
]s only an ordinary switchback, Mamma, so of 
course I am not afraid. There were Tziganes play- 
ing while we dined, and it was all more amusing 
than anything I have done here yet When we had 
drunk our coffee we started down the Foire. There 
were hundreds of people of every class, but not one 
drunk or rude or horrid. 

The first entertainment was the Chevaux au 
Galops a delightful merry-go-round with the most 
fiery prancing horses, three abreast, and all jumping 
at different moments. The Marquis helped me up, 
and Jean got on the other side; we all rode ex- 
cept the Comtesse and the old Baron. It was too 
lovely; you are bounced up and down, and you 
have to hold on so tight, and everyone screams, 
and the band plays; and I wish you could do it. 
Mamma. I am sure the thorough shaking would 
frighten your neuralgia away. I could have gone 
on for an hour, but there was such a lot to see, 
we could not spare the time for more than one 
turn. The Marquis whispered when he helped me 
off that his walk down the Champs Elys^es had in- 
deed been fortunate, as he had seen me, and that 
it was he who had suggested to the Baronne to come 
to the Foire. So of course I felt grateful to him. 
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We walked all together more or less, but Jean kept 
glued to my side, which was rather a bore, only 
the Marquis or the Vicomte were always at the 
other side. 

The next place we came to was a huge me- 
nagerie of clever animals, with their Dompteurs — 
cages of lions, bears, tigers, &c. There were sets 
of seats before the cages where anything interest- 
ing was going on, and the audience moved up as 
each new Dompteur came in to the animals. We 
sat down at first in firont of the tigers' cage, the 
Baronne next to me this time. The creatures went 
through astonishing tricks, and looked such lazy, 
great, beautiful cats. The Dompteur was a hand- 
some man, just the type they alwajrs are, with a 
wide, receding forehead and flashing eyes. They 
positively blazed at the brutes if they did not obey 
him instantly. I wonder why all "tamers" have 
this shape of head? I asked the Vicomte, but he 
did not know. The bears came next, horrid, cun- 
ning white things, and turning in their toes like that 
does give them such a frumpish look. 

The attraction of the show was to see the great 
Dompteur, Pezon. He had been almost eaten by 
his lions a few months ago, and was to make his 
reappearance accompanied by a beautiful songstress 
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.who would charm the beasts to sleep. Pezon was 
just like the other Dompteurs, only older and fatter, 
and the beautiful lady was such a pet! Enormously 
stout, in pink satin, with quite bare neck and arms; 
the Vicomte said that the lions had to be surfeited 
with food beforehand, to keep them from taking 
their dessert off this tempting morsel. She began 
to sing through her nose about "V amour" &c., and 
those lions did look so bored; the eldest one simply 
groaned with ennui. His face said as plainly as 
if he could speak, "At it again to-night!" and "Oh! 
que cela m'embite.* When the song was finished, 
the Belle Chanteuse stretched herself on two chairs, 
making herself into a sort of bridge for the animals 
to jump over. From our position we could only 
see mountains of pink satin embonpoint^ and the 
soles of her feet The lions had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in jumping not to kick her. What a life. 
Mamma! Then Pezon put his head right into the 
old Uon's mouth, and so ended the performance. 

When we got outside, a man was ringing a bell 
opposite, to invite everyone in to see a woman with 
only a head; she could speak, he said, but had 
no body. The Baronne insisted upon going in« 
It was a tiny cell of a place and crammed full. 
Presently a head appeared on a pedestal and spoke 
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in a subdued voice. All the others said it was a 
fraud, but I thought it wonderful. "Antoine" wanted 
to go beyond the barrier and touch it, which was 
mean of him, I think. Presently a villainous-looking 
old hag, who was exhibiting the creature, came over, 
and whispered in "Antoine's" ear. I only caught 
"cinq francs," but his face looked interested at 
once, and he and Jean disappeared behind the 
curtain and the head disappeared too, so we went 
outside, and bought "farings" at the next booth. 
There they joined us. **Alors^ mes amis?" de- 
manded everyone. "Pas la peine, trh mai faite," 
said "Antoine;" so I suppose it was the machinery 
they had been examining. The next thing we came 
to was a sort of swing with flying boats, but no 
one was brave enough to try it except the Marquise 
and me, though all the men wanted to come with 
us. You sit opposite one another, and they^ are 
much higher than the ones in England. Jean would 
come with me, though I wanted the Vicomte — so 
I was glad it made him look quite green. 

It chanced that "Antoine" was beside me as 
we walked to the pistol booth, so I asked him if 
he had been in Paris on Friday, and he looked so 
hard at me, you would have thought I was asking 
a State secret; but he said that alas! no, he had 
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been detained at Versailles. So it could not have 
been him after all; there must be a lot of French 
people exactly alike, I never keep making these mis- 
takes in England. 

Have you ever fired off a pistol, Mamma? it 
is simply horrid. The pistol booth was next after 
the "farings** shop, and the prizes were china 
monsters and lanterns, &c. The Comtesse is a 
splendid shot, and hit the flying ball almost each 
time; she is such a quiet little thing, one would 
not expect it of her. The Baronne made a lot of 
fuss, and said she knew it would kill her, until 
Hippolyte, who was behind the party with her cloak, 
said: "Madame la Baronne doit essay er c^est ne- 
cessatre que toutes les belles jeunes dames sachent com- 
ment se defendre** And she fired off the pistol at 
last with her eyes shut, and it was a mercy it did 
not kill the attendant, the ball lodged in the wall 
just beside him, so we thought we had better leave 
after that! 

Next came the Montagnes Russes, How I love 
a switchback, Mamma! If I were the Queen I 
would have a private one for myself, and my par- 
ticular friends, round Windsor Castle; I could go 
on all day. The Marquis and the Vicomte kept 
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SO dose to me that Jean could not take the seat 
beside me, as I saw he intended to, and then the 
other two made quite a shuffle, but the Vicomte 
won. The person who sits next you is obUged to 
hold your arm to prevent your tumbling out I 
looked round to see, and everyone was having her 
arm held, but I don't believe the Vicx)mte need 
have gripped mine quite so tight as he did. We 
had three turns; next time the Marquis was beside 
me, and he was more violent than the Vicomte. 
So when it came to the last, and Jean scrambled 
in, and began to hold tighter than either of the 
others, I just said my arm would be black and blue^ 
and I would rather chance the danger of falling 
out, in a seat by myself, than put up with it That 
made him sit up quite straight I can't see why 
people want to pinch one; can you, Mamma? I call 
it vulgar, and I am sure no Englishman would do 
it It seems that Frenchmen are awfully respectful, 
and full of ceremony and politeness, and then every 
now and then — directly they get the opportunity — 
they do these horrid little tricks. 

The next entertainment was really very curious. 
It was a marble woman down to her waist, and as 
you looked, the marble turned into flesh, her eyes 
opened, and she spoke; then her colour faded, and 
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she turned into marble again , and was handed 
round the audience; wasn't it wonderful, Mamma? 
I can't think how it was done, and as "Antoine" 
and Jean did not go behind the curtain to 
examine the machinery, I suppose we shall never 
know. 

Afler that there were endless shows — performing 
dogs, fortune-telling, circuses, etc — but the nicest 
of all was another merry-go-round, with seats which 
went up and down like a boat in a very rough sea. 
Hardly one of them would venture, but I made the 
Vicomte come with me for two turns; he looked so 
pale at the end of it, and when I wanted to go a 
third time, he said we must be getting on, and no 
one else offered to come. Wasn't it stupid of them, 
as it was by far the most exciting part of the Foire? 
It was half-past twelve before we got back to the 
"Toison d*Or" and there had supper, with "Punch 
tL VAmiricainey It is good, and you do feel so 
gay afler it. One of the ladies with the pearls, 
who was also supping, was so friendly to the man 
next her; Pezon was of their party, and he did look 
common in clothes, while he was quite handsome in 
spangled tights. 

We were obliged to go slowly in the motor-car 
returning, there were such heaps of people and carts 
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and things on the road, but we got back to Croix- 
mare about two, and I have slept so late this morn- 
ing, so now, good-bye, dear Mamma. — Your affec- 
tionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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ChAteau de Croixmare, 

Wednesday J August ^ist, 

Dearert Mamma, — Today is the dinner and 
cotillon at the de Toumelles'. The Marquis and the 
Vicomte and "Antoine" and everyone will be there, 
and I am sure it will be fun. The Vicomte can't 
get leave for the night, so the Baronne — who was 
here yesterday on her bicycle — told us. He will 
Aave to ride back to Versailles, as there are no 
trains at that time, to be there for some duty at six 
in the morning. I can't tell you how many miles it 
is; he will be tired, poor thing. These last two 
days have been just alike, that is why I have not 
written — the same tiresome ceremony about every- 
thing, and the same ghastly evenings. 

We went for a drive on Monday, and Gk)d- 
mamma did nothing but question me as to what we 
had done every minute of the time while we were 
in Paris. This is the first chance she has had with 
me alone. So I would not tell her a scrap, even a 
simple thing like H^loise going to the Madeleine. 
She thinks I am fearfully stupid, I can see. I forgot 
to tell you about the morning we left Paris; Hdoise 
went to ^ee Adam again, and I went shopping with 
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Agn^, but I would not even tell Godmamma that! 
Victorihe says spiteful things to me whenever she 
can, but Jean and H61oise are so charming that I 
don't mind the rest We are to wear a sort of garden- 
party dresses and hats at the entertainment to-night 
Dinner is to be at eight, in a large pavilion, where 
they have had a beautiful parquet floor laid down, 
and then when the tables are cleared away, we 
shall begin the cotillon. As I have never danced 
in one before, I hope I shan't make an idiot of 
myself. 

This morning I very nearly had another row 
with Godmamma — you will never guess what for. 
Mamma! She knocked at the door of my room 
before I was quite dressed, and then came in* with 
a face as glum as a church. She began at once. 
She said that she had heard something about me 
that she hoped was a mistake, so she thought it 
better to ask me herself. She understood that I 
went down to the Salle de Bain every day, instead 
of just washing in my room. (I have done so ever 
since Agn^ discovered there really was water enough 
for a decent bath there, and that no one else 
seemed to use it) I began to wonder if she was 
going to accuse me of tampering with the taps — 
but not a bit of it! After a rigmarole^ as if she 
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thought it almost too shocking to mention, she said 
she understood from her maid, who had heard it 
from the vaiet de chamhte who dears out the bath 
after I leave, that there never were any wet chemises, 
and that she was therefore forced to conclude that 
I got into my tub ^Houte nueP* 

I had been so worked up for something dreadful, 
that I am sorry to say. Mamma, I went into a shriek 
of laughter. That seemed to annoy Godmamma 
very much; she got as red as a turkey-cock, and 
said she saw nothing to cause mirth — in fact, she 
had hoped I should have been ashamed at such 
deplorable immodesty, if, as she feared from my 
attitude, her accusation was correct I said, when I 
could stop laughing, of course it was correct, how 
in the world else should one get into a bath? 

Her eyes almost turned up into her head with 
horror; she could only gasp, "Mats si quelqi^un 
ouvrait la porie?" "Mais je la ferme toujours ci 
clef** I said, and then I asked her if in France they 
also dried themselves in their wet chemises? But 
she said that that was a childish question, as I 
must know it would be an impossibility; and when 
I said I could not see any difference in washing or 
drying, she was so stumped she was obliged to sit 
down and fan herself. I smoothed her down by 
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assuring her it was the English custom, and that I 
was sorry I shocked Jier so. At last I got rid of 
her, evidently thinking our nation "hrHlee" as well 
as "toquie'^ Now aren't they too odd, Mamma? I 
suppose a nice big bath is such a rare thing for 
them that they are obliged to make as much fuss as 
possible over it One would think they received 
company there, dressing up like that! H61oise and 
the smart people wash all right; it is only the girls 
and the thoroughly goody ones like Godmamma 
who are afraid of water. 

5.30 p,fn, — The Marquis came over from Tour- 
nelle with a note from the Baronne after dijeHner 
to-day. I happened to be getting some music out 
of the big salon for H^loise when he arrived. Louis, 
the valet, who showed him in, did not catch sight 
of me as I was behind the piano, or he would cer- 
tainly have taken him somewhere else. He began 
at once (after putting his heels together) to say a 
lot of compliments and things. This was a for- 
tunate chance — more than he had dared to hope — 
would I promise to dance the cotillon with him to- 
night? etc, etc You would not believe, Mamma, 
the amount he got into the five minutes before 
H^loise came into the room. She knew it was her 
own fault for sending for the music that I was alone 
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with him, or I should have got a scolding; as it 
was, she talked without ceasing until at last he got 
up to go. I had not answered about the cotillon^ 
so as I have half promised the Vicomte I don't 
know which I shall take; perhaps I could manage 
both, as I believe one only has to sit on a chair 
and every now and then get up and dance. How- 
ever, I will see when I get there. Now good-bye^ 
dear Mamma. — Your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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ChAteau de Croixmare, 

September 1st. 

Dearest Mamma, — I have had a proposal! Isn't 
it too interesting. It all happened at the de Tour- 
nelles' last night, but I never blushed or did any 
of the things they used to in Miss Edgeworth's 
novels that you have allowed me to read; but I 
must go straight on. We were quite punctual at 
Chateau de Tournelle, and got there as the clock 
struck eight. Heloise looked perfectly lovely, she 
does hold herself and walk so beautifully, and her 
head is such a nice shape. I am going to be like 
her, and not like the women at Nazeby (who all 
slouched) when I am married. Victorine looked 
better than usual too, and Heloise had put some 
powder on her face for her, but afterwards it came 
off in patches and made her look piebald; however, 
to start she was all right, and everybody was in a 
good temper. There were lots of people there 
already, and the Baronne and the Comtesse received 
us in the hall. 

I wore the white silk and my pink tulle hat 
The Marquis and the Vicomte both flew across when 
we arrived, and the Vicomte got to me first, as God- 
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mamma detained the Marquis; and this is where 
Frenchmen shine, for although he told me afterwards 
that he wanted to murder her, he stood with a 
beautiful grin on his face all the time. The Vicomte 
at once began to assure me I had promised him 
the cotillon, but I would not say; and as he could 
only get words in edgeways, with Victorine listening 
all the time, it made it rather difficult for him. 
Then the Comte and Ren6, his little boy, came 
round with a silver basket full of buttonholes and 
Uttle cards with names, and by the kind of flower 
we got we were to know which table we were to sit 
at, as they were to be decorated with the same. 

Of course the Baronne had arranged for the 
Vicomte to take me in; and our table was pink and 
white carnations. Presently the whole company had 
arrived, and we started — a huge train, two and two, 
arm-in-arm — for the pavilion. It was pretty; all the 
trees hung with electric lights and Chinese lanterns, 
and the pavilion itself a fairyland of flowers. There 
were about twelve tables, three of different-coloured 
carnations for the "jeunes filles," and the rest with 
roses for the married people. Godmamma thought 
it most imprudent separating them like that, and 
would hardly let Victorine sit down so far away 
from her vmtil she saw the daughter of the Princesse 

9* 
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d'Hauterine at the same table. Victorine went in 
witii another officer from Versailles, in the same 
regiment of chasseurs as the Vicomte; he was like a 
small black monkey. The Marquis sat with the 
Comtesse at her table, and Godmamma and the 
other bores had a table with the old Baron, etc 
The Baronne had quite a young man next her. I 
expect she could not do with the chaperons and the 
old gentlemen. 

Most of the girls at our table were either ill at 
ease or excited at the unusual pleasure of being 
without their mothers, and at first no one talked 
much. The French country people are almost as 
frumpy as the English, only in a different way, but 
many of the guests were very smart, and of course 
had come from Paris. 

The Vicomte did say such a lot of agreeable 
things to me, and the others were so occupied with 
their one chance of talking to a young man that 
they did not listen as much as usual. He said he 
had never spent such an agitated night as the one 
at Vernon. So I said No, the fleas were horrid. 
He said he had not meant them; he meant that 
the sight of my beautiful hair hanging down 
had caused him great emotion and delightful 
dreams. 
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There was an oldish girl next to him whom he 
knew; she has coiifed St Catherine for several years 
now, and was put at our table, I believe, to be a 
kind of chaperon. She happened to be listening 
just then, as her partner would talk to Victorine's 
friend — the pretty -one with the dirty nails — who 
was at his other side. She caught the word "fleas," 
and at once asked what we were talking about. 
" Un sujet si desagr/able ," she said. I said it was 
about our journey on the ^^ Sauterelle ,'* where, at 
Vernon, Monsieur de la Tremors had been so badly 
bitten by the fleas that they had given him silly 
dreams. He said his dreams were as beautiful as 
those produced by the Hachis of Monte Cristo 
(whatever that is), so the old girl exclaimed, ^^Quel 
pouvoir pour une puce!" She thought we were 
mad; and I overheard her presently telling her 
partner — when she could get him to listen — that 
no one would believe the bizarre conversations of 
the toques English unless they actually heard them! 

I would not say I would dance the cotillon with 
the Vicomte. I told him I had half promised it to 
the Marquis; and when he seemed offended, I said 
if he was going to be disagreeable I would certainly 
dance it with Monsieur de Beaupr6 (the Marquis's 
name, which I forgot to tell you before). I remem- 
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ber hearing Octavia say once that it never did to 
make oneself easy to young men, that the more 
capricious one was the better; and you know how 
nice Octavia is, and I mean to be like her. He 
went on imploring; so I told him that I had come 
there to enjoy myself, not to amuse him, so I should 
just dance with whom I pleased, or not at all if I 
happened not to want to. He said I was "/r^j 
cruelle,^^ and looked perfectly wobbly-eyed at me, 
but I did not mind a bit 

As dinner went on all the girls began to talk 
and to get excited, and laugh, and everyone was 
so gay; but I could see Godmamma craning her 
neck with anxiety and disapproval, and I am sure, 
if it had not been for the Princess d'Hauterine being 
at her table, she would have jumped up and clawed 
Victorine away. It came to an end at last, and we 
returned arm-in-arm to the house, while the servants 
arranged the pavilion for the cotillon, Godmamma 
collected Victorine and me, and made us stay by 
her; and that horrid old Mme. de Visac — the one 
who called me a ^^jeune femme*^ — came up, and 
they had a conversation. Godmamma said it was 
"/r^f imprudent" having the dinner first, that the 
champagne would go to the young men's heads, and 
with all the care in the world no one could foresee 
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the consequences! The garden, too! If they should 
dance the farandolel what opportunities! It was all 
the fault of the ^^ch^re Baronne^^ so sadly giddy for 
her age. She never thought of the anxieties of 
other mothers, having married her only daughter 
so young! I don't know what Godmamma feared, 
but I should hate to think you could not trust me 
to behave like a lady, Mamma, if I was out of your 
sight a moment. 

I saw the Marquis talking to a very young youth; 
he seemed pleading with him about something, and 
presently the youth crossed over and kissed Gk)d- 
mamma's hand, then asked Victorine for the cotillon. 
She looked furious, but she was obliged to say yes, 
as no one else had asked her; it was getting late, 
and the Marquis was busy speaking to some other 
ladies. Presently he came up to us, and the young 
youth said before he could speak: ^^Nfai-je pas de 
la veine^ mon cher, Mile, de Croixmare m'a promts 
le cotillon,*^ Upon which the Marquis asked me 
to dance it with him — right out loud before God- 
mamma! and when I said I had half promised it 
to Monsieur de la Tremors, he looked so cross and 
offended, that I thought it was better to be firm 
with him, as I had been with the Vicomte. He — 
the Vicomte — came up just then, and they looked 
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as if they wanted to fight each other; so I said if 
they would stop frowning, I would dance it with 
both of them, but if they were nasty, I should not 
dance it with either; and so that is how it ended, I 
was to have one on each side. 

Godmamma said to me that it was unheard- 
of conduct, and might have produced a duel, and 
when I tried to explain to her that that was just 
what I had avoided, she looked angrier than ever, 
and would not understand. Wasn't it stupid of her. 
Mamma? 

At last we got to the pavilion, and all sat 
round, and having both the Vicomte and the 
Marquis to talk to, I did have fun. They arranged 
that our chairs should be against the wall, and not 
in the row that the chaperons were behind. God- 
mamma tried to make signs to me to come and 
sit by Victorine in front of her, but I pretended 
not to see, until all the chairs were filled up. The 
Marquise de Vermondoise was next me, with the 
Vicomte between; she was dancing with the Comte. 
We were gay! The first set of presents were '^^ig 
brocade bags, and we called one our ^pot au feu** 
and pretended it was for the ingredients to make 
bon menage, and so all the presents that were small 
enough afterwards we put in there to keep for me. 
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I did have lots! A cotillon is very easy, Mamma, 
as you have often told me, and it was fun dancing 
with all sorts of strange people that one did not 
even know. In one figure a huge Russian prince 
got hold of me, and squeezed me until I very 
nearly screamed; you see, Mamma, how dreadful 
foreigners are Hke that. It was like being hugged 
by a bear in the Zoo; and after it, he kept giving 
me flowers or presents if I dared to sit down 
for a moment, but he did not say a word 
except once or twice a mumble of ^^ Adorable made- 
moiselUr 

My two partners were nice, we had a perfectly 
beautiful time, they laughed at everything I said; 
and Madame de Vermondoise leant over and whis- 
pered — while they were both away doing a figure — 
that never had anyone had such a succh as me, 
and that all the old ladies would be ready to tear 
my eyes out. H^loise did not dance with "Antoine," 
but he sat next her, and they talked while his 
partner was away with other people. It is much 
better to have two partners. Mamma, because then 
one is not left to oneself at all, and they are each 
trying to be nicer than the other all the time. 
The Comtesse led the cotillon with a cousin of hers; 
he does do it well, and does nothing else in Paris, 
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the Baronne told me. At last we got on towards 
the end, and they began the farandole. You know 
it, Mamma? A lady and a gentleman take hands, 
then she beckons someone, and he has to .come; 
and then he calls another lady, and so on. It goes 
on until the whole company are hand-in-hand; and 
the leader runs about everywhere with this chain of 
people after him, dancing a long sliding step, to 
such a lovely go-ahead tune. The leader tears all 
over the garden, and one is obliged to follow in 
and out It is too exciting, and just as we got to 
the farthest end of the illuminated paths, and had 
rushed round into the dark, someone let go, and in 
the confusion of trying to catch on again, the 
Marquis and I were left behind. 

It was then the proposal happened, he did not 
wait a moment; he talked so fast I could hardly 
understand him. He said he had heard that it was 
the custom of our country to speak directly to the 
person one loved, without consulting the parents; so 
he hoped I would believe he meant me no disrespect, 
but that he adored me. He had fallen in love at 
first sight, when he went to review Victorine — that 
he implored me to fly with him, as his mother 
would never consent to his marrying an English- 
woman! Think of it, Mamma! me flymg with the 
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Marquis! without a wedding-cake, or bridesmaids, or 
pages, or trousseau, or any of the really nice bits of 
getting married — only the boring part of just going 
away and sta)ring with one man, without any of the 
other things to make up for it I nearly laughed at 
the ridiculousness of it, only he was so deadly in 
earnest, and would hold my hand. I said I could 
not think of such a thing, and would he take me 
back to the pavilion? He became quite wild then, 
and said he would kill himself with grief; and such 
a lot of things about love; but I was so wanting to 
join in the farandole again — we heard them coming 
nearer — that my attention was all on that, and I did 
not listen much. 

Anyway, I am sure runaway matches aren't 
legal in France, from what I heard Jean saying two 
nights agb at dinner; and I told him so at last, 
and that pulled him up short And just then the 
train passed, and I stretched out my hand to the 
last man, and was whirled away back to the paviUon 
and the people. I was glad to get away from the 
Marquis, because he looked desperate, and you can't 
trust foreigners, they have pistols and things in their 
pockets, and he might have shot me. When we 
got back to our seats, the d^fili began and I took 
the Vicomte's arm to go and make our curtsey to 
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the Comtesse and the Baronne. It was just as 
well the Marquis was away, because they might 
have quarrelled as to which one's arm I was to 
take. 

Just before the supper - tables were brought in, 
Monsieur de Beaupr^ turned up again. His face 
was green; he came up behind me, and whispered 
through his teeth that I had broken his heart, and 
that he should marry Victorine! So you see. Mamma, 
nothing could have turned out better, and they ought 
to be very grateful to me. 

We had the gayest supper, all at little tables; 
and it was arranged that we should go with the de 
Toumelles, and the Baronne, to a Ralli de Papier 
to-day, given by the 75 M Chasseurs at the For^t de 
Marly. 

While we were going to the house to get our 
wraps, I overheard two ladies talking of Godmamma, 
They said she gave herself great airs, and consider- 
ing that everyone knew that years ago she had 
been the amie of that good-looking Englishman at 
the Embassy these high stilts of virtue were ridi- 
culous. I suppose to be an amie is something 
wicked in French, but it doesn't sound very bad, 
does it, Mamma? And, whatever it is, I wonder if 
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poor papa knew, as he was at the Embassy, and 
it might have been one of his friends, mightn't it? 
I expect she had not a moustache then. 

I am dreadfully afraid the Vicomte won't be 
able to be at the Ralli to-day, although he did 
whisper when he was putting on my cloak that 
nothing should keep him away, and that then I 
would believe the extent of his devotion. He won't 
have gone to bed at all, if he does turn up, as he 
will only have got back to Versailles just in time 
for his duty at six, and how he is to be in the 
ForSt de Marly by ten I don't know, but we shall 
see. It is just time to start, the brake is at the 
door, so good-bye, dear Mamma, with love from 
your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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ChAteau D£ Croixmare, 

Thursday Nighty September ist. 

Dearest Mamma, — I wonder if you have ever 
been to a lia/h' de Papier? It is fun. We got to 
Marly at last afler a long drive. The rendezvous 
was in the middle of the forest, in such a lovely 
glade, and although it rained for the last twenty 
minutes of our drive, the sun came out when we 
got there, and the lights through the trees on the 
wet green were so beautiful. There were quantities 
of carriages already arrived, every sort — victorias, 
coaches, pony carts, char-a-bancs, motor cars, and a 
few of the really odd kinds of shandrydans that 
one sees coming to country garden-parties in Eng- 
land. There were also numbers of officers riding in 
uniform — cuirassiers , chasseurs , dragons — and they 
were to take part in the chase. There was one 
officer who was to lead the carriages in a proces- 
sion through the short cuts, so that we might not 
miss any of the jumps, and he had a horn slung 
over his shoulder. I do think it such a sensible 
plan; and if we could have the foxes trained in 
England to go just where they should, and then 
always drive to where the jumps are, like that. 
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how much nicer hunting would be — wouldn't it, 
Mamma? 

Well, at last everyone seemed to be arrived, and 
it was gay. I was glad Godmamma had been too 
tired to come, so Victorine was actually trusted with 
Jean and Hdoise and me. We had picked up the 
Baronne and the Comte and the Marquise de Ver- 
mondoise at Toumelle on our way. The brake was 
not quite like an English one; it had seats facing, 
and then an extra one behind for the grooms, and 
Jean drove with Hdo'ise beside him; but he does 
look like a trussed pigeon, and if the horses were 
not as quiet as mice, I am sure the Baronne would 
never have trusted herself with him. 

They all began to chaff about the Vicomte; "// 
ne chevauchera jamais si loin, pas mime pour vos 
beaux yeux,* the Marquise said. Victorine seemed 
annoyed that anyone should expect he would do 
anything for me. ^^Evidemment Monsieur de la 
Tremors ne viendra pas" she said. I saw a beauti- 
ful black horse being led about by a groom, apart 
from the crowd, and I wondered who would ride it. 
Just before the horn sounded for the carriages to 
start, from the farthest end of the allee we saw an 
officer galloping as hard as he could. ^^Mon Dieul 
Cest Gaston!*' screamed the Baronne. ^^C est pour 
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vous, Enchanieressey" said the Comte. ^*Que c'est 
ridicule" snapped Victorine, while the Marquise 
laughed and put her tongue into her gap. ^^Oh! la 
belle jeunesse!^^ she said. 

Meanwhile the Vicomte had dismounted, jumped 
onto the fresh black horse, and was bowing be- 
side us. " Vous voyez je suis venUy^ he said, and he 
looked only at me. I don't know why, Mamma, 
but I felt the blood rushing all over my cheeks; it 
was nice of him, wasn't it? He had arranged it 
all yesterday, and by changing horses and galloping 
the whole way, he had managed just to get to the 
rendezvous in time. I don't believe any Englishman 
that I know would do so much for me, and I was 
touched. We were fortunate in being almost the 
first carriage behind our leader, the officer with the 
horn, and he took us across roads, and we halted 
at last, where we could see the whole hunt advanc- 
ing to some hurdles which had been erected at a 
few yards' distance from each other down the allee. 
Such an excitement! everyone encouraging them at 
the top of their voices, their uniforms glittering in 
the sun. 

The jumps were not very high, and most of the 
officers got over all right, only one cuirassier fell, and 
everyone shrieked, but he wasn't a bit hurt We 
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clapped those who jumped especially well, and cried 
"Bravo!" It was fun. Then when they had all 
passed, we were conducted through some more short 
cuts to another set of hurdles covered with green 
boughs, and these were a little higher. It did sound 
lively, with horns blowing and people shouting all the 
time. The Vicomte was among the last, as he passed 
us following the paper, but he waved gaily. We 
had to drive very quickly to be in time for the next 
"obstacles" and so it went on. When we watched 
the last ones, the Vicomte was among the very 
front four. 

Then the exciting part began, as they had to 
race for the ribbons, white for the winner and blue 
for the second; but it was quite a long way, so we 
had time to get to the winning-post, the flat place 
near where the Chateau stood formerly. There were 
long tables laid out with goilter, and the bands of 
the regiments playing nice tunes. Victorine began 
to be disagreeable directly we saw them coming, the 
Vicomte well to the front ^^Comme c'est cruel de 
Monsieur de la Trimors, de presser son cheval a ce 
pointf* she said, while even the Comte became ex- 
cited, and shouted, "Bravo, Gaston!" I was pleased 
when he came in first, and really he rides quite 
nicely. Mamma. 

The Visiti 0/ Eliiabetk. 10 
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Then everyone got out of the carriages and 
there was a ceremony. The wife of the Colonel of 
the 75 th Chasseurs (young and nice-looking) placed 
a white ribbon with gold-fringe ends round the neck 
of the Vicomte, while he knelt and kissed her hand 
on the damp grass, and when he got up there was 
quite a wet stain on his knees. The second man — a 
great lumbering cuirassier — got a blue ribbon, and 
as he was heavier the stain showed worse on his red 
trousers. After that, we all began to eat cakes and 
drink drinks (I don't know what they were made o^ 
that is why I say "drinks," anyway they were sweet 
and nice), and as the rain had stopped we danced 
on the green, after we had finished. Now you know. 
Mamma, we could never have any fun like this in 
England. What Englishman would think of dancing 
the Lancers on sopping grass, quite gravely, with a 
white ribbon round his neck like a pet lamb, and 
his trousers wet through at the knees? They would 
simply laugh in the middle, and spoil the whole 
thing. The Vicomte danced with me, of course, and 
while we were advancing to our ms-d-vis in the first 
figure, he managed to whisper that he adored me, 
and now that he had ridden all night, and won the 
white ribbon for me, I ought to believe him. I did 
not answer because there was not time just then, 
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and he looked so reproachfully at me for the rest of 
tlie Lancers. 

It began to rain again before we finished, and 
we got into the brake as quickly as we could. It 
was a perfect wonder that they were not all ex- 
claiming at their wet feet, and catching cold; but it 
seems that dancing on the green and these sort of 
fetes champetres are national sports, and you don't 
catch cold at them. It is only washing, ^nd having 
the windows open, and the house aired, and things 
like that, that give cold in France. The Vicomte 
came back with us, and, as he was one too many 
for the brake, we had to sit very close on our seat 
He was between the Baronne and Victorine, who 
made room for him when he was just going to sit 
down by me. She kept giggling all the way home, 
and the Vicomte looked so squashed and uncomfort- 
able. I was next, beyond the Baronne, and as both 
of them could not keep up their umbrellas, Victorine 
was obliged to put down hers, and the drips from 
the Baronne's umbrella got onto the roses in Vic- 
torine's hat. At last they ran in a red stream 
right down her nose, and she did look odd, and 
each time she said anything to the Vicomte he nearly 
had a fit to keep from laughing, and when we got 
back and she found how she was looking she was cross, 

10* 
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The Vkomte took hold of mj hand vhen he 
hdped me out; it wasat in sa^ii^ good4]ycv as of 
oocnse nrnnairifd people obHj hem and doo^ shake 
hands^ Somehoir his spur caiif^ in my dress^ and 
we had to stop a mimite to disentangle i^ die otheis 
had bdted into die hoos^ as thqr were afraid of 
the rain, so we were akme for an instant. The 
Vicomte at once kissed my hand and said, "/e vous 
adore/* If was done so qniddy that even Hippcdyte, 
who had come out with an open mnlvdla to help 
ns, did not see — at least I hope he didnt We went 
in to Tonmelle to have something to diink, while 
the horses were being mbbed down, as we had had 
such a long drive; and it was at the first mirror Vic- 
torine discovered her red-striped nose. 

While I was sipping my punch, I heard the 
Baronne telling H^loise that her nephew, the Marquis, 
had consented to marry Victorine; and that the 
Baron would go over to Croixmare the next day to 
make the formal demand for her hand. Then she 
whispered something, and they looked at me, and 
Hdoise laughed, while the Baronne said, "Pauvre 
gargon, Cest dommage qu'il ne puisse pas combiner 
le plaisir avec les affaires/' And when we got back 
to Croixmare, Hdoise came to my room and kissed 
me, and thanked me; she had heard, she said, from 
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the Baronne, how I had broken the Marquis's heart, 
and so got him to consent to take Victorine! 

I am glad, Mamma, that getting married is 
differently arranged with us. I should hate to have 
someone because somebody else that he wanted 
would not have him. However, Victorine is as pleased 
as can be, and has been smiling to herself all the 
evening. 

Now I must go to bed, so good-bye, dear Mamma, 
with love from your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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ChAteau de Croixma&e, 

Saturday^ September ^rd. 

Dearest Mamma, — I am sure what I am going 
to tell you will surprise you quite as much as it has 
done me. Victorine is really engaged! The day 
after the Halli de Papier it rained again, and as we 
were sitting in the little salon after breakfast the old 
Baron was announced. He was dressed in a frock- 
coat and a tall hat, just as if it was. Paris and the 
height of the season. They made conversation for 
about ten minutes, and then he got up and, putting 
his heels together, he said he had come to request 
a private interview with Mme. la Comtesse Douairi&re 
de Croixmare, and Monsieur le Comte de Croixmare, 
son fils; upon which Victorine looked coy, and began 
scrabbling with her toes on the parquet Hdoise 
was not in the room, and Gk)dmamma said to me 
that it was time for our walk, as the rain had stopped, 
and Mdlle. Blanc ("the Tug**) would be waiting. So 
we bundled out of the room, and Victorine for the 
first time became affectionate as we went upstairs. 

'* H est venu pour demander ma main, pour son 
neveu. Monsieur de Beauprdj^^ she said, putting her 
arm round my waist; ^^fesphre que cela ne vous 
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chagrine pas^ ch/rie?" And when I asked her why 
in the world it should grieve me she said that, as 
everyone had noticed how I had flirted with the 
Marquis, she supposed his preferring another girl 
could not be quite pleasant! I could have screamed 
with laughter, if I had not been so angry; I felt 
dreadfully tempted to tell her of the Marquis's pro- 
posal to me, and why he was marr)dng her — only 
that would have been playing down to her level of 
meanness. So I said that the English idea of flirting 
and the French were different; that tlie Marquis 
seemed to me to be quite an agreeable Frenchman, 
and no doubt she would be very happy; and far 
from it grieving me, I was delighted to think she 
would be settled at last, as twenty-two was rather on 
the road to fixing St Catherine's tresses. She drag- 
ged her arm away in such a hurry that she scratched 
her hand on a pin that Agnte hat stupidly left in my 
belt. "Voyezl vous avez fait satgner ma main^^ 
she said, almost crying with fury. All I said was, 
" Qui ^y-frotte s'y pique," and as we had got to the 
door of my room, I went off" in fits of laughter — she 
looked so like a cross monkey I could not help it! 
Well, you can think. Mamma, we did not have 
an agreeable walk. Victorine talked in her most 
prudish, goody style to "the Remorqueur," and never 
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addressed me; while poor Mademoiselle Blanc was so 
nervous trying to speak to both. As we got to the 
turn into Vinant, Monsieur Dubois — Victorine's music- 
master — came up the street He is a rather vulgar- 
looking person, with a black moustache, and lemon- 
yellow gloves, and horrid if you have to be quite 
close to him. Just then we stopped to give some 
sous to a beggar-woman, so as he passed he said, 
with a great flourish of the hat: Was he to come 
on Saturday as usual for the lesson? Victorine 
looked down all the time modestly, and "the Tug" 
answered: Of course; so he said it would be a never- 
to-be-sufficiently-thanked kindness, if Mademoiselle 
would take back with her this roll of music he had 
been on his way to deliver chez elUy as it was much 
out of his road, and he was pressed for time at his 
next lesson. Victorine at once seized it, and he 
bowed again and walked on. Mademoiselle Blanc 
had already a parcel in each hand she was taking to 
the embroidery-shop. 

After that Victorine was distraite, and seemed in 
a great hurry to get home; she even spoke to me, 
and while "the Tug" was looking at wools in the 
shop she fidgeted so with the music that it came 
undone. I offered to carry it, as I had no parcels, 
but she snatched it up as if it was gold, and iu 
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doing SO a bit of paper fell out of it, and as I 
picked it up I could not help seeing it began **Ma 
cruelle adorie!^ She said, in a great rage, that it 
was only the words of a song, as she put it in her 
pocket; so I don't see why she should have been so 
furious with me seeing it, do you, Mamma? — but she 
had not got over the pin in my belt, I suppose. 
Anyway she made us trot home with seven-leagued 
boots. 

Godmamma met us in the hall, radiant, and, 
clasping Victorine to her breast, said she must 
announce to her the joyful news that M. le Baron 
de Fremond had made the detnande^ on the part of 
his sister, the Marquise de Beauprd, for the hand of 
her peerless Victorine, for her son and his nephew, 
the Marquis de Beauprd, and that she — Godmamma 
— had consented to relinquish to them this treasure. 
Jean came out of the smoking-room just then and 
they all began kissing — it was awful. 

I got upstairs as quickly as I could, and H^loise 
soon joined me there. She was enchanted at the 
idea of really getting rid of Victorine, as she said 
Godmamma's rheumatism was growing so bad she 
would soon have to spend the summer at German 
baths, and so they would fortunately at last have 
Croixmare to themselves; and she could not thank 
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me enough for having assisted at this d^noH' 
ment. 

All the evening Victorine played the tunes the 
music-master gave her, and once or twice broke into 
a song of joy; but when I asked her to try the 
one beginning "Ma cruelle adoreey* she looked 
green, and said she was tired, and would go to 
bed. 

Then Jean and I had a game of bilUards — we 
often do now after dinner. The salle de billard 
opens out of the salon, and there is a glass like a 
window over the mantelpiece, so that you can see 
into the two rooms from each other. It always 
reminds me of Alice, in "Through the Looking- 
Glass" — you expect to find a mirror, and you see 
into another room. Gk)dmamma generally accom- 
panies us into the billiard-room, and sits bolt upright 
in an armchair watching us, but to-night she was 
too excited to pay us so much attention, and stayed 
talking to H^loise about the engagement Jean 
seemed nervous and sad, and knocked about the 
balls aimlessly, not trying a bit It is only French 
billiards, but still one has to play properly, so at 
last I said that evidently the good news of Victorine's 
engagement had so distracted him that he could 
not pay attention to the game. He seemed quite 
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Startled. "Ma foil le jeuP^ he said vacantly. I put 
down my cue and asked him quite gently what was 
the matter? 

Just then the bangle you gave me last Christmas 
came imdone, so Jean put his cue down too, and 
offered to fasten it It is difficult to do oneself, so 
I thanked him and handed him my wrist; his hands 
trembled so he could not do it I thought he was 
ill, and bent over him to see. Fortunately at that 
moment we happened to be at the one part of the 
table which can't be seen from the other room; 
because Jean behaved so queerly — I feel sure Gk)d- 
mamma would have been horrified. He did not 
worry about the bangle, but just began kissing my 
hand; simply dozens of kisses. I pulled and pulled 
to try and get it away, but he would not let go, and 
kept murmuring that at last, at last, he was alone 
with me! 

Now wasn't it too annoying, Mamma? I could 
not call out or make a fuss, because there would 
have been such a scene, and you would never think 
a Frenchman could be so strong. For although I 
wrenched and dragged I could not get my hand 
away, and it was making me crosser and crosser 
every minute. At last, when he began to kiss my 
wrist, it tickled so I was afraid I should laugh, and 
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then he would think I was not serious; so I seized 
my cue with the other hand, and just told Jean 
in a firm voice that if he did not let go that in- 
stant I would break it over his head! That stopped 
him! 

He pulled himself together and said *'0h! 
pardon^ pardon!** and that he was awfully sorry, 
and that it was because I was going away soon and 
he was mad. And that is what I believe it was, 
Mamma — a fit of some kind. Did you ever hear 
there was anything odd in the Croixmare family? 
An5rway it shows foreigners are not to be trusted, 
for, even if they haven't pistols ready to shoot you, 
they are doing something queer like this. 

Presently he took up his cue and began playing 
again, and H^loise came in from the salon. She 
noticed he looked different and said at once, 
"Qu^avez'Vous, tnon ami?** "Une mauvaise diges- 
tion,** replied Jean, and he went and drank sirop at 
the side-table. I think I should perhaps tell Hdoise 
what it really was, and warn her to keep an eye on 
him, but then it might worry her, and he may not 
have another attack for a long time. No one would 
suspect him of being cracked, he looks as quiet and 
respectable as the pony that mows the lawn. The 
post is starting, and I must go to breakfast, so 
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now good-bye, with love from your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 

P.S. — The day after to-morrow there is to be a 
dinner-party here for the fiancis to meet. All the 
Toumelle party, and his mother and a couple of 
cousins will be here, besides the Vicomte and 
"Antoine," and the Marquise, who are staying at 
Tournelle. 
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ChAteau de Croixmare, 

Tuesday^ September 6ik, 

Dearest Mamma, — The dinner for the fiances 
came off last night. It was the first time we have 
had real evening dresses on since I have been here. 
I wore the pink silk, and Hdoise was dehghted 
with it, she says you could not possibly improve 
upon the style you dress me in — it is ideal for a 
young girl. 

The day after Jean behaved so queerly, he was 
not at breakfast; he went to Paris and I did not see 
him until the evening, when he was as stolid and 
quiet as usual, so it must have been a fit, and per- 
haps he went up to Paris to see his doctor. 

Victorine had her music- lesson, and I don't j 
know what could have upset her; but "the Tug," j 
who always sits in the room with her, came flying i 
out, saying Victorine was faint and she must get her j 
a glass of water; so I ran into the salle d'^tude to \ 
see if I could help her. There she was flopping on ^ 
the music-stool, with Monsieur Dubois kneeling by ^ 
her, looking cross and reproachful, and just like the ^ 
villain in the pantomimes. I heard her say, "Cela ^ 
doit itre complHement oublU entre nous d present l 
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que je vats itre Marquise" I don't know what it 

was about, but if she was telling him she would not 

be friendly with him any more, I do call it snobbish, 

don't you, Mamma? just because she is going to be 

a Marquise, It isn't as if he was an English 

Marquis even, like Lord Valmond, that would be of 

some importance — but a trumpery French title, 

without any land or money, it is ridiculous. Of 

course, here no one has his own land really since 

the Revolution, I mean like "Toumelle," they only 

call the new house that; I believe the real "Tour- 

nelle" is down in Tourraine somewhere and belongs 

to someone else now. This is Chiteau de Croix- 

marCy but then Jean's great-grandfather bought it 

back again. 

Now I have wandered from what I was telling 
you — oh! yes, about Victorine and M. Dubois. He 
got up from his knees when he saw me, and began 
fanning her, while she flopped more than ever, but 
I don't think she felt very faint, her face was so red. 
And when "the Tug" returned with the water I came 
away, as they both looked as if they wanted to 
mttrder me. The excitement had made Monsieur 
Dubois' collar quite give way, and he looked a dirtier 
and more pitiable object than usual. 

Such ^tn affair the ^^ Diner des fiangailles!" Vic- 
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torine wore a pink dress too, with horrid bunches of 
daisies on her shoulders and in her hair; and, as 
that is dark and greasy, and dragged off her face, 
and done in the tightest twist at the top, it does not 
look a suitable place for daisies to be sprouting 
from. I hate things in the hair anyway, don't you. 
Mamma? However she was delighted with herself, 
so it was all right. 

We waited in the big salon, standing behind 
Godmamma to receive the company. First arrived 
the old Baron and the Baronne, and the Marquis 
and his mother. The Marquis kissed Victorine's 
hand as well as Godmamma's and H61oise's, and 
you should have seen her bridling! When he got 
to me he made the stifFest bow; and just then the 
Comte and Comtesse de Tournelle, the Marquise de 
Vermondoise, and the Vicomte were announced, and 
immediately following, "Antoine" and two cousins of 
Godmamma's. To finish the party there were a 
batch of the Marquis's relations, who had come 
specially from Paris. We were spared Yolande and 
Marie, who usually sit up to dinner with their German 
bonne^ and eat everything that they shouldn't, and 
then scream in the night 

There was a buzz of conversation, and the Vi- 
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comte talked to me, but I could not help hearing 
what the Marquis said to Victorine — 

'' Vous aimez la bicyclette^ mademoiselle?^* 

*^Oui^ monsieur^ 

**Moi fatme mteux ^automobile" 

^^Mais il y a toujours de la poussi^reP* And 
they are going to be married in a month. 

The Vicomte kept bending over me and looking 
silly, and the Marquis fidgeted so that he could not 
go on talking to Victorine— one eye was always fixed 
on us. That seemed to please the Vicomte, for he 
got more and more empress^^ and I could not help 
laughing in return. At dinner he took in Mme. de 
Vermondoise, but sat next me, and on my other 
hand was one of the cousins, a harmless idiot too 
timid to speak much, and with all kinds of horrid 
baby fluffs growing on his face. If men are to 
wear beards (which I should forbid if I were the 
Queen) they ought to be shut up till they are really 
grown. 

Opposite to us were Victorine and the Marquis, 
and Godmamma and the Baron, and Jean and the 
Marquis's mother. They did look a dull lot, and 
the Marquis's mother eats worst of alll We had the 
greatest fun at our side, Mme. de Vermondoise was 
delicious with gaiety, the Comte was on her other 
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hand, and we four never stopped joking and laugh- 
ing the whole of dinner. It was such a big party, 
so the conversation could not be quite as general as 
usual. 

The Marquis got gloomier and gloomier as time 
went on. I could not look up that I did not find 
his angiy eyes fixed on me. Even Victorine's ag- 
gressive joy at having caught him was damped when 
she could not get him to pay attention to what she 
was saying. At last when he was straining his ears 
to try and hear my conversation with the Vicomte, 
she got absolutely exasperated with him, and ad- 
dressed a question to him in a loud, sharp voice. It 
made him jump so that he bounced round in his 
seat; and as she had lowered her head to put the 
piece of he'cassine — which had been poised on her 
fork while she spoke — into her mouth, his jumping 
round, and her raising her head suddenly, made her 
daisies catch in his beard; and you never saw such 
a funny sight, Mamma! It was a nasty Httle wired 
dewdrop that got fixed in poor Monsieur de Beaupr6's 
fur, and there they were: she still grasping her fork 
and he looking ready to eat her with annoyance. 
Their two heads were fastened together, and there 
they would have remained, only Hippolyte (who al- 
ways goes everywhere with the Baronne) came to the 
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rescue, and untangled them. But it hurt the Marquis 
very much, as some of the hairs had to be pulled 
out, and it did not mend matters Hippolyte mutter- 
mg, "C?/a doit itre que Monsieur le Marquis doit 
faire plus attention a Paffaire qtCil a en main^ s'il 
desire garder ses cheveux intacts** 

The affair made quite a commotion at the table, 
and Victorine so nearly cried with rage that the 
Marquis's mother had to give her smelling-salts. 
Mme. de Vermondoise was overcome with laughter, 
and her tongue was hardly ever out of her gap, 
while the Marquis sat, white with fury. 

When we left the table, arm-in-arm, things cleared 
up, and, while we were alone when the men went 
back to smoke, Victorine was made to "play some- 
thing," and she really plays very well. It was so 
stiflingly hot that at last someone — the Comtesse, I 
believe — asked to have the windows opened onto 
the terrace. There was a fair-sized moon, and we 
all went out there, even Godmamma for a few mo- 
ments. The men came out of the smoking-room 
windows and joined us, and for the first time since I 
have been in France we talked to the persons we 
wanted to, without either shouting across someone 
else or making a general conversation. 

"Antoine" and H^lofee leant over the balustrade; 
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the Comte and the Marquise stayed by the window, 
while the Vicomte whispered to me by the steps; 
and Victorine and her Marquis stood like two wax 
figures, not saying a word, by the orange- trees. I 
don't know whether it was owing to the moon or not, 
but the Vicomte did say such a lot of charming 
things to me. He said he loved me, and would I 
marry him? he would arrange it all, as fortunately 
he has no parents to consult. 

I seem to be getting quite used to proposals 
now, because it did not excite me in the least. But 
I don't think I want to marry anyone yet. Mamma; 
so I told him you would never let me marry a 
Frenchman, and he had better forget all about me. 
He said as much about love as he could in the ten 
minutes we were left talking together, and put it so 
nicely — not a bit that violent want-to-eat-one-up way 
the Marquis has. I felt once or twice quite inclined 
to say yes, if only it had been an affair of a week; 
but unfortunately, even in France, you have to stay 
on with people longer than that, and that is the part 
I could not have managed. 

I made him understand at last that I really 
meant not to have him, and he was very miserable. 
But you can't tear your hair or cry, with everyone 
looking on, and, as it all had to be done in a voice 
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as if one was talking about the weather, he did not 
show much. Only he looked very white when we 
came into the lights again, but he whispered as he 
said good-night that he did not despair; he would 
always love me, and when I married someone else 
his day would come, which I did not think kind of 
him, as I don't want to be a widow. 

The Marquis had not a chance to say a word to 
me; he tried often, but I avoided him, he looked so 
out of temper. I am sure it would have been some- 
thing disagreeable. He and the Vicomte nearly 
came to blows going out of the door, just over a 
silly thing like the Vicomte's sword knocking against 
the Marquis's boots. I hope they won't really fight 
When they had all gone, and we were going up to 
bed, I thought Jean looked as if his fit was coming 
on again, so I bolted into my room; and on the 
whole I am rather glad to be coming back to Eng- 
land on Thursday. 

To-day we go over to Toumelle, a visit of 
ceremony for me to say good-bye, and they are all 
dear people there, and I shall always hope to see 
them again. — Now good-bye, dear Mamma, with love 
from your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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F,S. — I wish his hair wasn't cut en brosse. But 
of course one couldn't marry a Frenchman any- 
way. 



ChAteau db Croixmarb, 

Wednesday, September 'jth. 

Dearest Mamma, — It was really quite sad say- 
ing good-bye to all the people at Toumelle. The 
Baronne almost wept over me, and said that they 
would be dreadfully dull without me. They all 
kissed me on both cheeks, and even Hippolyte as 
he put us into the carriage after I tipped him, re- 
marked, ^^Mieux vaut ^pouser un Frangais et tester 
toujours chez notis^ vous ites trop belle demoiselle pour 
le brouillard d' Angleterre P^ 

I wonder after all if the Marquis will ever marry 
Victorine, as it seems, when he got back last night, 
he was in such a temper that he made a scene with 
the Baronne and his mother. He said that Victorine 
made him look ridiculous, that she was unappetising, 
without wit, and ugly enough to have tranquillised 
St Anthony at his worst moment of temptation — 
whatever that means. (I overheard the Baronne 
tell all this to Hdloise while the old Baron was 
making me compliments in his fearful EngUsh.) 
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The Marquis stamped his foot, and finally, bursting 
into tears, announced that he would go to Paris, 
back to Ad^le — whoever she is — and find con- 
solation! So off he started this morning the first 
thing. What a man, Mamma! crying like a 
chUd! 

His mother and the Baronne are very anxious 
about him, as if he really decides to ^^jeter le 
manche aprh la cognie^^ who is to pay his debts! 
The Baronne also said, that if "Elisabef* (that's me) 
had only been married, it would have been all a 
simple matter; because then there would be no 
cause for him to despair, and he would not have 
occupied himself about an ordinary subject, like whom 
they married him to, in the meantime. But, as it 
is, the contrast between us — Victorine and me — 
whom he cannot obtain — is too great, and the 
sooner I am out of his sight the better! It does 
sound all Greek, doesn't it to you. Mamma? I re- 
peat it just as the Baronne said it 

We went into the garden presently, and the 
Marquise and the Comte and I walked together; 
she had not got over the affair at dinner, and did 
nothing but laugh and joke about it. She says 
that Victorine at all events will give the Marquis no 
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anxieties in the future, but she is sure he will have 
to ^*se griser** to get through the wedding. For- 
tunately Victorine was not with us, as Godmamma 
was too tired to accompany her; it would not have 
been proper for her to come with only her brother 
and sister-in-law, as her fianci^ being supposed to be 
at Tournelle, she might have had private conversa- 
tion with him not under Godmamma's eye! 

Oh! mustn't it be awful to be French! H^loise 
says it isn't so bad as this in the smart set in Paris; 
they speak to one another there quite a lot before 
getting married, and do almost English things, but 
Godmamma is of the old school. 

Before we left, the Marquis turned up; he looked 
thoroughly worn out and as piano as a beaten dog. 
He was awfully polite to Jean and H^loise, and 
hardly looked at me, but as I did not want to leave 
with him still feeling cross with me, I got the 
chance at last to tell him I hoped he would be 
happy, and to congratulate him. He bowed deeply 
and thanked me, and then under his breath, as he 
stooped to pick up a flower I had dropped, he said, 
" Vous avez bris^ tnon cosur, et cela nCest ^gal ce qui 
arrive!^ — but I don't believe it. Mamma, he has not 
got a heart to break, he is only a silly doll and 
worthy of Victorine. 
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I saw the Baronne talking to him seriously while 
we were having "five o'clock;** and just as we were 
starting, she came up and said low to Hdoise, who 
was beside me, ^^J'esp^re que tout va bien, Adile I' a 
remplac/, et ne veut plus de luit Oh! la bonne 
filleP^ So whoever "Ad^le** is, I suppose she has 
done Victorine a good turn. I asked H61oise on 
our way home if "Ad61e** was a relation of the 
Marquis*s; and she went into fits of laughter and 
said, " Out, une tris proche^^ but I can't see an)rthing 
to laugh at, can you. Mamma? 

lu the evening there was a ghastly dinner-party 
at Croixmare. Three sets of provincial families. 
They are really awful these entertainments, and so 
different from English ones! Nobody bothers about 
even numbers. You feel obliged to ask the X's, 
the Y's, and the Z*s from duty, and so you do. It 
doesn't in the least matter if they are mostly females; 
you have to ask the family, because if the daughters 
are grown up they can't be left at home alone — 
they would be getting into mischief. This is the 
kind of assortment that arrives: Papa X, Mamma X, 
and two girl X'es; Papa Y, Mamma Y, and Master 
and Miss Y; Papa Z, Mamma Z, Aunt Z, and Mdlle. 
Z — such a party! 

Godmamma just revels in these frumps; they 
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make H61oise furious, and the airs of Victorine, her 
coyness and giggling, nearly drove me wild. I sat 
next to Monsieur Y, and although he is a Baron of 
very old family he ate like a pig. The food was 
extraordinarily good, but the proof of good service 
here is to get the whole dinner — of I don't know 
how many courses — over under the hour. So one 
has no sooner swallowed a mouthful, when one's 
plate is snatched away, and one begins to devour 
something else. But with this awful man gobbling 
at my side, and those foolish girls giggling beyond, 
even the forty minutes seemed ages. 

Afterwards in the salon the ^^jeunes filies^* were 
sent to talk at the other side of the room, super- 
vised by " the Tug," who did not dine, but was in 
waiting. If you had heard their conversation, 
Mamma! It was worse than the day the two came 
to breakfast. Just one endless string of questions to 
Victorine about the Marquis, with giggles over pos- 
sibilities of their own fiangailles! It is so extra- 
ordinary that they can ever turn into witty, fascinat- 
ting women like H61oise and the Marquise. Of 
course, these are just provincial nobodies, whom 
Hdloise would not dream of knowing in Paris; per- 
haps the girls there are better. 

Victorine told them the Marquis was "Beau 
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comme FArchange Michel" and had for her **une 
hrHlante d^otton!" What will she say if after all he 
refuses to come to the scratch! Jean is to accom- 
pany Agnfa and me up to Paris to-morrow to see 
us safely ofiF to Dieppe. I hope he won't have an- 
other fit in the train. I shall tell Agn^s to take 
plenty of salts and brandy in her bag, and a bottle 
of soda-water, because I have always heard that a 
sudden shock is best for people in fits, and one 
could pop the soda-water over him if the worst came 
to the worst. — Now, good-night, dear Mamma, your 
affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 



P,S, — An awful wind is blowing. I hope I shan't 
be drowned crossing the Channel. — E. 
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ChAteau de Croixmare, 

Thursday night. 

Dearest Mamma, — I hope you got the telegram 
all right to-day saying I would not leave. The 
storm became really so fearful they would not hear 
of my starting, and as it has turned out I am very 
glad, for to-night we dined at Tournelle to celebrate 
the Baronne's birthday, and we had such an amus- 
ing time. All the usual lot were there, as well as 
those two officers who came to the Foire with us, 
and about three or four more people from Paris, so 
we were quite a large party. Everybody gave the 
Baronne a present, and such baskets of flowers as 
she had in the salon! "Assez pour toumer la tite," 
as Hippolyte said. 

The Baronne was dressed in pale mauve and 
looked lovely, only such a funny thing happened at 
dinner. The Vicomte, who sat next to her, made 
her laugh dreadfully, just as she was eating her soup, 
and she choked, and suddenly one cheek quite fell 
in, while the other stuck out as if a potato was in 
it. One could not think what had happened; but 
it appears that she wears "plumpers," of a kind of 
red gutta-percha, to keep her face nice and round, 
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and in choking the right cheek's one got jerked 
across into the left cheek, and that is how she got 
the toothachy look. Mustn't it be a bother, Mamma, 
to have to do all that? but the Baronne is such a 
dear that one did not even laugh. 

The Marquis had to sit by Victorine, and I saw 
him looking at the pink rosebuds in her hair with a 
cautious eye; and he sat up as straight as an3rthing 
in case she should get caught in him again. 

But it is all right, he means to go through with 
it — the Baronne told Heloise directly we got there. 
So I thought, as it was finally settled, there would 
be no harm in talking to him a little. He looked at 
me at dinner, I smiled, and it was so quaint Mamma, 
his whole face seemed to flush until his forehead 
was even pink, with the veins showing at the side. 
He lifted his champagne glass and kissed the edge 
of it, and bowed to me, and no one saw but the 
Comte, and he went into a chuckle of laughter, 
as he whispered to me that if Victorine had seen 
she would certainly tear my eyes out on the way 
home. 

Afterwards, in the salon, the Vicomte managed 
to stand behind me while I was talking to the old 
Baron, and he said in a low voice. Why had I 
come back? He was at peace waiting till his day 
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came, and here I had upset eveiything, and he 
should have to go through endless more restless 
nights! I said that I was sorry the storm had pre- 
vented my starting, especially as I was unwelcome. 
So he threw prudence to the winds, and said out 
loud before the Baron that I knew it was not that, 
and he looked so devoted and distressed that the 
dear old Baron patted him on the back, and turning 
away said, "Mon brave Gaston , mot aussi j'/tais 
jeune une fois/' And he left us alone by the win- 
dow, while he stood a sort of sentry in front. 

The Vicomte did whisper a lot of things; he 
said just for one evening I might make him happy 
and pretend I loved him, and let him call me 
"chMe," So I said "All right;" I did not think it 
could matter, as I am coming home to-morrow, 
Mamma, and shall probably never see him again, 
and you said one ought always to be kind-hearted 
and do little things for people. When I said "All 
right," his forehead got pink, and the veins showed 
just like the Marquis's had done at dinner, and he 
said, ** ChSrie — ma chMe, ma bien-aimie'* in such 
a voice! It made me feel quite as if I wanted to 
listen to some more, only, unfortunately at that mo- 
ment, Godmamma came up; she brushed the Baron 
aside, and said I should certainly catch cold by 
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the window, and must come with her, while she an- 
nihilated the Vicomte with a look. 

There I was, taken off to a sofa at the other 
side of the room, and stuffed down between God- 
mamma and the Marquis's mother. You can think 
I was cross. However, I paid her out, for I just 
looked at the Marquis, who was seated by his Vic- 
torine almost silent and like a dummy (they are al- 
lowed to talk together now, as long as they are not 
alone in the room). It made him fidget so, he could 
not attend to what she was saying. And when 
finally he got up and came over to us and said, 
had I seen the new "Nattier" the Comte had just 
bought, which was in the other salon, and would I 
come and look at it? — I think Godmamma wished 
she had left me safe with the Vicomte. She could 
not say anything, as half the party had already gone 
to look at the picture, so I got up at once and went 
with him. His mother is years older than the 
Baronne, and not a bit gay like her. I saw them — 
her and Godmamma — nodding their heads anxiously 
as we left; no doubt they were deploring the bad 
bringing-up of the English. 

The Marquis said it was awful what he was 
going through; and when the dancing began pre- 
scAtly would I give him the first valse? I said "Cer- 
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tainly," and by that time we were in the other salon, 
and beside the Marquise. She smiled her dear little 
smile, which always seems to mock at everything, 
and put her tongue into her gap and whispered: 
"Quelle com/diel <^est hien petite espihgle, amusez' 
vous!" And so I did! I can't tell you what fun 
it was. Mamma. I was in wild spirits, and the 
Marquis answered back, and we were as gay as larks, 
until I overheard the Marquis's mother, who had 
followed us, say to him, in an acid voice, that he 
seemed to have forgotten that it was arranged for 
him to give Victorine the engagement-ring that even- 
ing and say a few appropriate words to her, and he 
must take her to see the flowers in the conservatory, 
and get it over there. So off he had to go, looking 
black and peevish, and supervised by the two mothers 
— who stood at the risk of catching their deaths of 
cold by the door — he and Victorine went arm-in-arm 
into the conservatory, and disappeared behind some 
pots of palms. 

It appears Mme. de Vermondoise and the Comte 
were in there too, and saw what happened, and she 
told Hdoise and me afterwards. The fiances came 
and stood quite close to them, with only a bank of 
flowers between; and they said the palms were 
pretty and were growing very tall, and the Marquis 
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coughed, and Victorine began scrabbling with her 
toes on the marble floor in that irritating way she 
has, and they neither of them spoke. At last the 
Marquis dashed at it, and said, as she already 
knew, their parents had arranged they should marry, 
and he hoped he would make her happy. At that 
moment the piano struck up very loud in the salon, 
and prevented Victorine from quite catdiing what 
he said; he got very red and repeated it again, but 
he mumbled so she still was not sure, and had to 
say "Pardon?" for the second time. That upset the 
Marquis to such a point that he said "Damn," which 
is the only English word he knows, and when Vic- 
torine looked horribly surprised, he dived into his 
waistcoat pocket and fished out the ring. Then he 
took her hand, pulled off her glove backwards, and 
pushed it on to the first finger he came to, which 
happened to be the middle one! He just said he 
hoped she would wear it for his sake; and when she 
exclaimed, "Mais, monsieur! ce nUst pas sur ce 
doigt que vous devez mettre la bague!" he hardly 
waited to apologise or put it right before he dragged 
her back to the salon and deposited her with the 
anxious mothers! 

Mme. de Vermondoise said she and the Comte 
nearly had a fit to keep themselves from laughing 
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out loud. Wasn't it too comic, Mamma? How I 
should hate to be betrothed like that! However, 
Victorine seems to think half a loaf is better than 
no bread, for she kept her glove off all the rest 
of the evening, and looked at her ring with con- 
scious pride. It is a very nice one, a ruby and a 
pearl heart connected by a diamond Marquis's 
coronet They ought to have added a money-bag 
representing the do/, and then the symbol would 
have been complete. 

We had begun to dance when they got back, 
-and, as the Marquis had not been there to claim 
me, I was valsing with Jean. The Baronne kept 
the Vicomte close to her side all the rest of the 
evening — she told me, as she kissed me in saying 
good-bye, that she had done it for peace* sake, as 
she knew he and the Marquis would have had a 
quarrel otherwise, they were both so madly in love 
with me. ^^ Petite emhrouillante d'heureuses families 
va!*' she said — ^^Mais je faime hien quand meme"\ 
— She is a darling, the Baronne! The Marquis 
stood there glowering, and never offered to dance 
with Victorine; she must have been cross! 

We had another farewell all round when the 
valse was over — Godmamma would not stay for 
another, and even "Antoine" seemed sorry to say 
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^Adieu^^ ^* Depichez-vous de vous marierj^ he said, 
"^/ ensuite revenez aupth de nous* J*ai envie de 
vous /aire la cour, mats vous ites heaucoup trop 
dangereuse pour le moment?* 

"'pi, c'est vrail" said the Comte and Jean to- 
gether, and everyone laughed. 

Now that the betrothal - ring is really on Vic- 
torine's finger, and H^loise knows she will be got 
off, she does not mind a bit about the Marquis 
looking at me. She kept laughing to herself over 
it all the way home; she really detests Victorine. 
Godmamma and the bride-elect hardly spoke a word, 
and I am sure if a perfect hurricane blows to-mor- 
row, they won't suggest my waiting another day, so 
I shall be glad to be off. 

Good-night, dear Mamma; you will see me 
almost as soon as you get this, as I shall only sleep 
the night in London at Aunt Mary's. — With love 
from your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Retby, 

September 20th, 

Dearest Mamma, — You might have prepared me 
for what Lady Theodosia looks like, because when 
I arrived yesterday and was shown into her boudoir, 
and found her lying on the sofa, covered with dogs 
and cats, I as nearly as possible laughed out loud, 
and it would have been so rude. She had evidently 
been asleep, and it looked like a mountain having 
an earthquake when she got up, and animals rolled 
off her in all directions. A poodle, two fox terriers, 
a toy Spitz, and a cat and kitten, had all been 
sleeping in the nooks her outline makes. They all 
barked in different keys, and between saying, 
"Down, Hector!" "Quiet, Fluff!" "Hush, hush, 
Fanny!" "Did um know it was a stranger?" 
etc., etc., she got in that she was glad to see m^ 
and hoped you were better. When she stands up 
she is colossal! Her body dressed in the last 
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fashion, and then the queerest face with no neck, 
and lemon-coloured hair parted down the middle, 
and not matching a bit with the chignon of thick 
plaits at the back. It looks as if it was strapped 
on with a black velvet band that comes across her 
forehead, like in the pictures on the nursery screen 
at home that the Great-aunts made when they were 
children. She seems as kind as possible, and has 
the fattest wheezy voice. 

Her room is appalling; it is full of Early Vic- 
torian furniture, and horrid alabaster statuette things, 
under glass cases, and then a few modem arm- 
chairs covered in gorgeous brocade, but it is all 
clawed by the cats, and soiled by the dogs' muddy 
feet, and you are unable to make up your mind 
where it will be safe to sit. When tea came in, 
which it did immediately, you can't think what it 
was like! A St Bernard and another poodle joined 
the party, and while we were trying to get some- 
thing to eat and drink, they all begged or barked 
or pushed their noses under the muffin- dish lid, or 
took cakes from the side-table; and Lady Theodosia 
kept saying, "Clever darlings; see, they know where 
their favourite bits are." It is impossible to have 
a connected conversation with her, because between 
every few words she puts in ejaculations about the 
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dogs. I was obliged to simply bolt my crumpet 
like a Frenchman, to keep it from being snatched 
from me. Just as we were finishing tea, Mr. Doran 
and three men came in. He is a teeny-weeny man 
with a big head and rather weak eyes, and he and 
she do look odd together. What could it have 
been like when they trotted down the aisle after 
getting married! 

It is a merqr Lady Theodosia is only your 
second cousin, and that her shape has not de- 
scended to our branch of the family. All the 
"children" — as she calls the animals — barked again 
when the men came in. There was only a miserable 
tea left, and, when Mr. Doran ventured to say the 
dogs had made things rather messy. Lady Theodosia 
annihilated him. It was as if he had insulted her 
nearest and dearest! But one of the men got 
quietly to the bell, and when the footmen came 
they grasped the situation and brought some clean 
things, so tea finished better than it had begun. 
Just before they went to dress Lady Theodosia 
remembered to introduce them. The only young 
one is Mr. Roper, the great shot, and the other two 
are Sir Augustus Grant and Captain Fielding; they 
are oldish. 

When they had gone, Lady Theodosia said to 
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me that men were a great nuisance as a rule, but 
that she had a pet friend, a "dear docile creature, 
so useful with the dogs," and he was coming back 
hy the 6.30 train. You would have laughed, if 
you could have seen him when he did arrive! A 
fair, humble thing, with a squeaky voice and ob- 
sequious manners. He had been up to town to get 
the dogs new muzzles, as the muzzling order has 
just been put in force in this county. It appears 
Lady Theodosia has him alwa3rs here, and he at- 
tends to the dogs for a home, but I would rather 
be a stable-boy, wouldn't you. Mamma? His name 
is Frederick Harrington, and Lady Theodosia calls 
him "Frederick" when she is pleased, and "Har- 
rington" if anything puts her out And as she says 
it, "Harrington" sounds the fattest word you ever 
heard. I was glad to get to my room! 

Most of the house that I have yet seen, which 
was not refurnished when she married in 1870, is 
really fine, with beautiful old furniture and china; 
only ever3rthing within reach is scratched and spoilt 
by the "children." It must make the family por- 
traits turn in their frames to see Fluff eating one of 
their tapestry footstools, or the cats clawing the 
Venetian velvet chairs. 

There was a dinner party in the evening. As 
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we went upstairs to dress, Lady Theodosia told me 
about it She said she was obliged to entertain all 
the Aborigines twice a year, and that most people 
gave them garden-parties; but she found that too 
fatiguing, so she had two dinners in the shooting 
season, and two at Easter, to which she asked every- 
one. She just puts all their names in a bag, and 
counts out twelve couples for each party, and then 
she makes up the number to thirty-six with odd 
creatures, daughters and old maids, and sons and 
curates, etc., and she finds it a capital plan. She 
said, "I give 'em plenty to eat and drink, and they 
draw for partners, and all go home as happy as 
possible, feeling there has been no favouritism!" 

She explained that the lawyers and doctors en- 
joyed having their food with the earls and baronets 
much more than just prancing about lawns. And 
when I asked her how the earls and baronets liked 
it, she said there were only three or four, and they 
had to put up with it or stay at home; she had 
done it now for thirty years, and they were ac- 
customed to it; besides, she had the best chef in 
England, and an3^ay it was a nice change for 
people not knowing who they were going to be put 
next to. It took her such a long time to tell me 
all thiS| and to see me to my room, that I was 
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almost late, and she did not get into the state 
drawing-room until all the guests had arrived. 

You never saw anything so funny as it was, 
Mamma. Mr. Doran was trying to be polite to the 
odd collection, evidently not quite knowing which 
was which. Old Lord and Lady Devnant were 
glaring at the rest of the company from the hearth- 
rug, with a look of "You invade this mat at your 
peril!" Sir Christopher Harford paying extravagant 
compliments to the parson's wife (I knew which they 
were because I heard them announced), and the 
"Squire" and Mrs. de Lacy — who came over with 
the Conqueror — standing apart with their skinny 
daughters, all holding their noses in the air. Every- 
body seemed to be in their best clothes, and most 
of the women had flowers and tulle or little black 
feathers sticking up in their hair, and bare red arms, 
and skirts inches off the ground in front; you know 
the look. But everything seemed to be going beauti- 
fully after Lady Theodosia rolled in (she does not 
walk, like ordinary people)! 

Mr. Doran did the handing round of the drawing- 
papers, and they were "Marshall and Snelgrove," 
and "Lewis and Allenby," and "Debenham and 
Freebody," &c., and if you drew "Lewis" you went 
in with whoever drew "AUenby," and so on; it was 
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a capital plan, only for one incident. I was near 
Lady Theodosia when Mr. Harrington rushed from 
the other end of the room, and whispered to her 
in an agitated voice that the "Dickens" of Lady 
Devnant's "Jones" was Dr. Pluffield. She was not 
on speaking terms with him, having quarrelled with 
him for sending her teething powders by mistake^ 
when it ought to have been something for her nerves. 
All Lady Theodosia said was — 

"Harrington, you're a fool. What are their little 
differences to me? I give *em the best dinner in 
England, and they must settle the rest them- 
selves!" 

So poor Mr. Harrington had to go back and 
smoothe down Lady Devnant as best he could; and 
presently we all started for the banq[Ueting-hall. 
There were several really decent county people 
there, of course, but they all looked much the same 
as the others, except that they had diamonds on. 
Old Admiral Brudnell, who has a crimson face, was 
taking in the younger Miss de Lacy, and just ii^ 
front of him were Dr. Pluffield and Lady Devnant, 
whom the Admiral hates. I heard him say, getting 
purple like a gobbler, "Come on, come on, I don't 
mean to let that old catamaran get in in front of 
me!" And he dragged Miss de Lacy through the 
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doorway, bumping the others to get past; and she 
told me afterwards her funny-bone had got such 
a knock that she could hardly hold her soup- 
spoon! 

It was quainter even than the frumps' dinner 
tliat Godmamma gave. I had a very nervous young 
man with red hair and glasses to take me in; I 
drew "Snelgrove," so he was "Marshall." He 
evidently had not understood a bit about the draw- 
ing, and kept calling me "Miss Snelgrove," until I 
was obliged to say to him, "But my name is not 
Snelgrove any more than yours is Marshall." 

"But my name is Marshall," he said, "and I 
was told to find a lady of the name of 'Snelgrove,' 
and I wondered at the strange coincidence." 

He looked so dreadfully distressed that I had 
to explain to him; and he got so nervous at 
bis mistake that he hardly spoke for the rest of 
dinner. 

The dishes were exquisite, and Lady Theodosia 
enjoyed them all, in spite of "Fanny" (that is the 
Spitz) constantly falling off her lap, and having to 
be fished for by her own footman, who always 
stands behind her chair, ready for these emergencies. 
I call it very plucky of the dog to go on trying; 
for what lap Lady Theodosia has is so steep it 
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must be like trying to sleep on the dome of 
St. Paul's. Mr. Roper sat at my other side, and 
after awhile he talked to me; he said he came 
every year to shoot partridges, and it was always 
the same. On the night he arrived there was 
always this dinner-party, and some years the most 
absurd things had happened, but Lady Theodosia 
did not care a button. He thought there were a 
good many advantages in being a Duke's daughter; 
they don't dare to offend her, he said, although they 
are ready to tear one another's eyes out when they 
are put with the wrong people. Lady Theodosia 
puffed a good deal as dinner went on; I could hear 
her from where I sat She is in slight mourning, so 
below her diamond necklace — which is magnificent, 
but has not been cleaned for years — she had a set 
of five lockets, on a chain all made of bog oak, and 
afterwards I found each locket had a portrait of 
some pet animal who is dead in it, and a piece of 
its hair. You would never guess that she is Lady 
Cecilia's sister, except for the bulgy eyes. Towards 
the end of dinner Mr. Doran got so gay, he talked 
and laughed so you would not have recognised him, 
as ordinarily he is a timid little thing. 

When we returned to the great drawing-room, it 
was really comic. Lady Theodosia did not make 
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any pretence of talking to the people. Her whole 
attention was with the "children," who had just 
been let loose from her boudoir, where her maid 
had been keeping them company while we dined. 
They were as jealous as possible of Fanny, who 
never leaves any part of Lady Theodosia she can 
stick onto. She is so small that she gets lots of 
nice rides asleep on the folds of her velvet train. 
Most of the company were terrified at this avalanche 
of dogs, and kept saying, when they came and 
sniffed and barked at them, "poor doggie," "nice 
doggie," "good doggie," etc., in different keys of 
nervousness. I felt glad Agn^s had insisted that I 
should not put on one of my best dresses. She 
highly disapproves of this place. As well spend the 
time in the Jardin des Plantes with the cage doors 
undone, she says! 

Now and then, when Lady Theodosia could 
bring herself to remember she had a party, she 
would make a dash at someone, and as likely as 
not call them by a wrong name. Lady Devnant 
and Mrs. de Lacy and the few more county people 
made a little ring with her by themselves, and 
gradually the doctors', and parsons', and lawyers' 
families got together, and so things settled down, 
and we were getting on quite nicely when the men 
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came in. It did all seem queer after the extrente 
ceremony and politeness in France. When she had 
fed them, Lady Theodosia seemed to think her duty 
to her guests had ended. 

Mr. Doran was still as gay as possible, and in- 
sisted upon Mrs. Pluffield singing; it was a love- 
and-tombstone kind of song, and sounded so silly 
and old-fashioned. And after that lots of people 
had to sing, and I felt so sorry for them; but soon 
their carriages came, and they were able to go 
home; if I were they, nothing would induce me to 
come again. 

I got up early to write this as the post goes 
at an unearthly hour, so now I must go down to 
breakfast. — Good-bye, dear Mamma, your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Retby, 

September 22nd. 

Dearest Mamma, — I was surprised yesterday 
when I got down to breakfast to find Lady Theo- 
dosia already there. She is awfully active, and puffs 
about everywhere like a steam-engine. She will 
pour out the tea and coffee herself, and there is 
just the one long table, not a lot of little ones like 
at Nazeby; but our party is quite small; the four 
other guns were to come from the neighbourhood. 
Lady Theodosia asks you if you take sugar and 
cream, and then perhaps a dog takes off her atten- 
tion, and as likely as not, when she remembers the 
pouring out, you get just what you have said you 
don't take. I wonder she does not leave it to the 
servants. 

Mr. Doran was as quiet as a mouse, and said 
he had a bad headache. The three other men had 
enormous breakfasts, and did not speak much, ex- 
cept that Captain Fielding asked if we were not 
coming out to lunch; and Lady Theodosia said of 
course we were — she intended to drive me in her 
pony-carriage. When they had all started, she took 
me back to the boudoir, as it was a Wednesday, 
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and the state apartments were on show, and she 
hates meeting the tourists from Bradford. I think 
it must be dreadful having to let everybody look 
through your home, just because you have fine pic- 
tures, and it is historical, and a prince got murdered 
there a hundred years ago. Mr. Doran inherited 
it through his mother, I think you said, as there are 
no Lord Retbys left. 

I went to get the photograph of you I always 
have on my dressing-table, to show it to Lady 
Theodosia, and I met quite a troop of tourists on 
the stairs, and all the place railed off with fat red 
cords, and everytliing being explained to them by 
a guide who has the appearance of a very haughty 
butler, and lives here just to do this, and look after 
the things. The tourists stared at me because I 
was inside the rope, just as if I had been a Royalty, 
and whispered and nudged one another, and one 
said, "Is that Lady Theodosia?" and I felt inclined 
to call out "No, not by twelve stone." It was funny 
seeing them. The housekeeper hates it; she sa3rs 
it takes six housemaids the rest of the day remov- 
ing their traces, and getting rid of the smell. And 
as for the Bank Holiday ones, they have no re- 
spect for the house at all. Lady Theodosia told 
me the housekeeper came to her nearly weeping 
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after the last one. "Oh, my lady," she said, "they 
treats us as if we was ruins," 

Mr. Harrington had not been allowed to shoot, 
because the St. Bernard and Fluff hated their muzzles 
so, when they were tried on, that he had to go in 
to the local harness-maker and have them altered 
under his own eye. He got back just as we were 
starting for lunch, and Lady Theodosia made him 
come with us, and sent the groom on with the lunch- 
carts. She drives one of those old-fashioned, very 
low pony-shays, with a seat up behind for the groom, 
and two such ducks of ponies. There hardly looked 
room for me beside her, and the springs seemed 
dreadfully down on her side. She generally sits in 
the middle when alone, Mr. Harrington told me 
afterwards. She noticed about the springs herself, 
and said "Frederick, you must lean all your weight 
on the other side." We must have looked odd 
going along; I squashed in beside her with a poodle 
and Fanny at my feet, and poor Mr. Harrington 
clinging to one side like grim death, so as to try 
and get the balance more level. It seemed quite 
a long drive, and lunch was laid out on a trestle 
table in a farmhouse garden, and was a splendid 
repast, with hot entries^ and Lady Theodosia had 
some of them all. 

The Vtuh of FMzabeth. I3 
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It appears Captain Fielding and Sir Augustus 
Grant are constantly staying here; they help to ride 
Mr. Doran's horses and shoot his birds. They are 
all old friends, and rather hard up, so Mr. Doran 
just keeps them. He — Mr. Doran — seems different 
after meals; from being as quiet as a lamb, he gets 
quite coarse and blunt The rest of the party were 
just the kind of neighbours that always come to 
shoot. Mr. Roper told ilie they never have smart 
parties, with only the best shots, and heaps of 
beautiful ladies. Mr. Doran asks just anyone he 
likes, or he happens to meet, and the shooting is 
some of the best in England, and awfully well pre- 
served. 

Lady Theodosia had a very short tweed skirt 
on, a black velvet jacket with bugles, and a boat- 
shaped hat and cocks' feathers; but she always wears 
the black velvet band round her forehead. Her 
ankles seemed to be falling over the tops of her 
boots, and as she only walked from the carriage 
to the lunch-table, I don't think her skirt need have 
been so short; do you, Mamma? But although she 
was got up like an old gipsy you could not help 
seeing throilgh it all that she really is well bred; 
I don't think even Agn^s would dare to be uppish 
with her. They live here at Retby all the year 
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round. The town house is only opened for three 
days, when Lady Theodosia comes up for the Draw- 
ing-room. And they seem to have a lot of these 
rather dull, oldish men friends who make long visits. 

Going home after lunch Lady Theodosia took 
several of the pies and joints to poor people in the 
cottages near, and she was so nice to them, and so 
friendly; she knows them all and all their affairs, 
and never makes mistakes with their names, or is 
rude and discourteous as she was to the people at 
the diimer- party. They all adore her. She hates 
the middle classes, she says; she would like to 
live in Russia, where there are only the upper and 
lower. 

When we got back. Lord and Lady Tyneville 
had arrived with their two daughters. They are 
about my age, and quite nice and pretty; but their 
mother dresses them so queerly, they look rather 
guys. I am glad. Mamma, that you have none of 
those silly ideas, and that I have not got to have 
my hair in a large bun with ribbons twisted in it 
for dinner. They seem quite accustomed to stay 
here, and know all the dogs and their ways. They 
are much nicer than French girls, but not so at- 
tractive as Miss la Touche. We had an early tea 
m the hall, and after tea we played croquet imtil 

13* 
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it got dark, though one could not get on very well 
as the dogs constantly carried off the balls in their 
mouths, and one had to guess where to put them 
back, and in that way Lady Theodosia, who was 
my partner, managed to get through three hoops 
she wouldn't have otherwise. It isn't much fun play- 
ing so late in the year, as it gets so cold. 

I think the elder Miss Everleigh is in love with 
Mr. Roper, because she blushed, just as they do in 
books, when he came in, and from being quiet and 
nice, got rather gigglish. I hope I shan't do that 
when I am in love. 

We had quite a gay dinner; Lady Tyneville 
talks all the time, and says such funny things. 

I am really enjoying myself very much in spite 
of there being no excitements like the Marquis and 
the Vicomte. To-day we are going to make an 
excursion into Hemminster to see the Cathedral, 
and to-morrow they shoot again. — Good-bye, dear 
Mamma, with love from your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Retby, Thursday, 

Dearest Mamma, — I don't think I care about 
looking at churches much. They don't smell here 
as they do in France, but on the other hand they 
look deserted, and as if no one cared a pin, and 
there are generally repairs going on or monuments 
piled up at the side waiting to be put back or 
something that doesn't look tidy — in the big ones 
I mean, like York and Hernminster that we saw 
yesterday. Mr. Doran drove us in on the coach, 
and Lady Theodosia sat on the box beside him. 
It was too wonderful to see her climbing up, and 
from the near side she completely hid Mr. Doran; 
the reins looked as if they were staying up by them- 
selves, you could not see even his hands, her moun- 
tainous outline blocked all the space. Miss Ever- 
leigh and Mr. Roper and I and Sir Augustus sat 
in the seat behind the box seat, and the other 
Everleigh sat with her father in the back, while Mr. 
Harrington had to go inside with Lady Tyneville 
as she was afraid of the cold wind. They must 
have had a nice time, for both poodles were in 
there too, and one terrier, and we could hear them 
barking constantly. Fanny, who has a wonderful 
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sense of balance, was poised somewhere on Lady 
Theodosia. The horses are beauties and we went 
at a splendid pace. 

Sir Augustus doesn't seem so old when he is 
sitting by you; he said a lot of nice things to me. 
We went straight to the "Red Lion" and had lunch, 
and it was a horrid meal, everything over or under 
done, and messy and nasty. The dinner at a teeny 
place like Caudebec in France was delicious. I won- 
der why food at country hotels in England is so bad? 
At Retby Lady Theodosia won't touch anything un- 
less it is absolutely perfect She sent a dish away 
yesterday just because a whiff of some flavouring she 
does not like came to her, but at the "Red Lion" 
she did not grumble at all; it must be for the same 
reason that wetting their feet doesn't give French 
people cold if it is at a national sport, that made her 
put up with the lunch because it was English and 
had always been the same. 

I was glad to have a nice piece of cheese. All 
the time I was with Godmamma I was not allowed 
to, as it isn't considered proper for girls there, and 
when I asked Victorine why one day, she told me it 
gave ideas, and was too exciting, whatever that could 
mean. So at the "Red Lion" I just had two helpings 
to see, as this is the flrst cliance I have had, as you 
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don't care for cheese at home. But nothing happened, 
I did not feel at all excited, so it must be because 
they are French. Mustn't it? 

First we went to a curiosity -shop before going 
to the Cathedral, and there was such an odd man 
owned it. "My good Griggson," Lady Theodosia 
called him; he seemed quite pleased — although we 
none of us bought anything — and so friendly with 
Lady Theodosia. When we had finished trotting 
about looking at the old streets and the Cathedral, 
we went to buy some mauve silk to line a cushion 
that Lady Tyneville has embroidered as a present to 
Lady Theodosia. It is so funny in these country 
shops, they always bring you what you don't want 
Lady Tyneville said she wanted mauve, and showed 
her pattern, and after some time the girl who served 
her came back and said, "Oh! we are out of mauve, 
but green is being very much worn." 

We went back to the "Red Lion," and Mr. Doran 
and Captain Fielding joined us. They had been at 
the Club all the time, and were full of local news 
about the cub -hunting, &c. On the way back to 
Retby Sir Augustus told me he was struck with me 
the moment he came into Lady Theodosia's boudoir, 
and he tried to take hold of my hand. I call it 
very queer, don't you? I suppose it is because they 
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think I am young and want encouraging, but I simply 
detest it, and I told him so. I said, "Why should 
you want to hold my hand?" and when he looked 
foolish and mumbled some answer, I just said, 
"Because if you are afraid of falling, and it is to 
hold on, there is the ouitside rail of the coach for 
you; I hate being pawed." He said I was a dis- 
agreeable little thing, and would never get on in life. 
But you can see, Mamma, how everything has changed 
since you were young. 

Lady Theodosia put on such a splendid purple 
brocade tea-gown for tea, but Fluff would jump up 
at the tray, and succeeded at last in upsetting a 
whole jug of cream over her. She was sitting in a 
very low chair that it is difficult to get out of, and 
she looked quite piteous with billows of cream rolling 
off her; it got into Fanny's nose and made her 
sneeze, and that annoyed the other dogs, and they 
all began to fight, and the St. Bernard joined in, 
and in his excitement he overturned the whole table 
and tray. You never saw such a catastrophe! The 
dogs got quite wild with joy, and left off fighting to 
gobble cakes, and when Mr. Harrington, who had 
been away writing letters, rushed in to see what the 
commotion was, he did catch it! We extricated 
X-ady Theodosia from masses of broken china and 
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dribbles of jam, in the most awful rage. She said 
it was entirely Mr. Harrington's fault for not being 
there to look after the dogs. Considering she had 
sent him to write about their muzzles, I do call it 
hard, don't you? Mr. Doran came in, and when he 
saw the best Crown Derby smashed on the floor, and 
the teapot all bent, he became quite transformed, 
and swore dreadfully. He said such rude words. 
Mamma, that I cannot even write them, and it ended 

up with, "If you keep a d d puppy to look after 

your other d d puppies, why the devil don't you 

see he does it!" 

I hope you aren't awfully shocked. Mamma, at 
me writing that; I was obliged to, to show you what 
awful creatures men really are underneath, even if 
their outsides look as meek as Mr. Doran's. Lady 
Theodosia burst into tears, and it was altogether a 
fearful scene if it had not been so funny to look at 
We none of us got any tea, for by the time Lady 
Theodosia had been got to dry her eyes, and things 
were cleared up, we were all only too glad to disperse. 
I am sure a lot of children could not be so naughty 
as these dogs are. 

Dinner began by being rather strained, but gra- 
dually got quite gay. Mr. Doran would have up 
three different brands of champagne for everyone to 
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try, and the men seemed to like them very much. 
By dessert ever3rthing was lively again, and dinner 
ended by Mr, Dor an singing "The hounds of the 
Meynell," with one foot on the table as gay as a 
lark. But wasn't it tiresome, Mamma? When we 
got into the drawing-room, Lady Theodosia said we 
had had a long day, and must be tired, and she 
. packed the two Everleighs and me off to bed be- 
fore the men came in, and so here I am writing to 
you, because it is ridiculous to suppose I am going 
to sleep . at this hour. Agn^ and I leave by the 
early train on Saturday morning, so good-bye till 
then, dear Mamma; love from your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 




CARRISTON TOWERS. 

Carriston Towers, 

2 7 /A October, 

Dearest Mamma, — I shall never again arrive at 
a place at three o'clock in the afternoon; it is per- 
fectly ghastly! As we drove up to the door — it was 
pouring with rain — I felt that I should not like any- 
thing here. It does look such a large grey pile; and 
how cold and draughty that immense stone hall must 
be in winter! There were no nice big sofas about, 
or palms, or lots of papers and books: nothing but 
suits of armour and great marble tables, looking like 
monuments. I was taken down endless passages to 
the library, and there left such a long time that I 
had got down an old Punch and was looking at it, 
and trying to warm my feet, when Lady Carriston 
came in with Adeline. I remember how I hated 
playing with her years ago; she always patronised 
me, being three years older, and she is just the same 
now, only both their backs have got longer and their 
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noses more arched, and they are the image of each 
other. Adeline seems very suppressed; Lady Carriston 
does not — her face is carved out of stone. They 
look very well bred and respectable, and badly 
dressed; nothing rustled nicely when they walked, 
and they had not their nails polished, or scent on, 
or anything Hke that; but Lady Carriston had a 
splendid row of pearls round her throat, on the top 
of her rough tweed dress and linen collar. 

They pronounce their words very distinctly, in an 
elevated kind of way, and you feel as if icicles were 
trickling down your back, and you can't think of a 
thing to say. When we had got to the end of your 
neuralgia and my journey, there was such a pause! 
and I suppose they thought I was an idiot, and were 
only too glad to get me off to my room, where Ade- 
line took me, and left me, hoping I had everything 
I wanted, and saying tea was at five in the blue 
drawing-room. And there I had to stay while Agn^s 
unpacked. It was dull! It is a big room, and the 
fire had only just been lit The furniture is colour- 
less and ugly, and, although it is all comfortable and 
correct, there are no books about, except "Romola" 
and "Middlemarch" and some Carlyle and John 
Stuart Mill, and I did not feel that I could do with 
any of that just then. So there I sat twiddling my 
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thumbs for more than an hour, and Agn^s did make 
such a noise, opening and shutting drawers, but at 
last I remembered a box of caramels in my dressing- 
bag, and it was better after that 

Agn^ had put out my white cashmere for tea, 
and at five I started to find my way to the blue 
drawing-room. The bannisters are so broad and 
slippery — the very things for sliding on. I feel as if 
I should start down them one day, just to astonish 
Adeline, only I promised you I would be good. Well, 
when I got to the drawing-room, the party — about 
twelve — had assembled. The old Earl had been 
wheeled in from his rooms: he wears a black velvet 
skull-cap and a stock, but he has a splendid and 
distinguished old face. If I were he, I would not have 
such a dull daughter-in-law to live with me as Lady 
Carriston is, even if my son was dead. The boy, 
Charlie Carriston, was there too; he does look a 
goose. He is like those pictures in the Punch that 
I was looking at, where the family is so old that 
their chins and foreheads have gone. He is awfully 
afraid of his mother. There were two or three 
elderly pepper-and-salt men, and that Trench cousin, 
who is a very High Church curate (you know Aunt 
Mary told us about him), and there are a Sir Samuel 
and Lady Garnons, with an old-maid daughter, and 
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Adeline's German governess, who has stayed on as 
companion, and helped to pour out the tea. 

The conversation was subdued; about politics and 
Cabinet Ministers, and pheasants and foxes, and 
things of that kind, and no one said anything that 
meant anything else, as they did at Nazeby, or were 
witty like they were at Toumdle, and the German 
governess said **Ach" to everything, and Lady 
Gamons and Miss Gamons knitted all the time, 
which gave their voices the sound of "one-two-three" 
when they spoke, although they did not really count 
No one had on tea-gowns — ^just a Sunday look of 
clothes. I don't know how we should have got 
through tea if the cofFee-cream cakes had not been 
so good. The old Earl called me to him when he 
had finished, and talked so beautifully to me; he 
paid me some such grand, old-fashioned compliments, 
and his voice sounds as if he had learnt elocution in 
his youth. There is not a word of slang or any- 
thing modern; one quite understands how he was 
able to wake up the House of Lords before his legs 
gave way. It seems sad that such a ninny as Charhe 
should succeed him. I feel proud of being related 
to him, but I shall never think of Lady Carriston ex- 
cept as a distant cousin. Both Charlie and Adeline 
are so afraid of her that they hardly speak* 
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I sha'n't waste any of my best frocks here, so I 
made Agn^s put me on the old blue silk for the 
evenmg. She was disgusted. 

At dinner I sat between Charlie and one of the 
pepper-and-salts — he is an M.P. They are going to 
shoot partridges to-morrow; and I don't know what 
we shall do, as there has been no suggestion of our 
going out to lunch. 

After dinner we sat in the yellow drawing-room; 
Lady Carriston and Lady Gamons talked in quite an 
animated way together about using their personal 
influence to suppress all signs of Romanism in the 
services of the Church. They seemed to think they 
would have no difficulty in stopping it. They are 
both Low Church, Miss Gamons told me, but she 
herself held quite different views. Then she asked 
me if I did not think the Reverend Ernest Trench 
had a "soulful face," so pure and abstracted that 
merely looking at him gave thoughts of a higher life. 
I said No; he reminded me of a white ferret we had 
once, and I hated curates. She looked perfectly sick 
at me and did not take the trouble to talk any more, 
but joined Adeline, who had been winding silk with 
Fr^ulein Schlarbaum for a tie she is knitting. So I 
tried to read the Contemporary Revieiv^ but I could 
not help hearing Lady Carriston telling Lady Garnons 
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that she had always brought up Adeline and Charlie 
so carefully that she knew their inmost thoughts. 
(She did not mention Cyril, who is still at Eton.) 

"Yes, I assure you, Georgina," she said, "my 
dear children have never had a secret from me in 
their innocent lives." 

When the men came in from the dining-room, 
one of the old fellows came and talked to me, and I 
discovered he is the Duke of Lancashire. He is 
ordinary looking, and his shirts fit so badly — that 
nasty sticking-out look at the sides, and not enough 
starch. I would not have shirts that did not fit if I 
were a Duke, would you? They are all staying here 
for the Conservative meeting to-morrow evening at 
Barchurch. These three pepper-and-salts are shining 
Hghts in this county, I have gathered. Lady Car- 
riston seems very well informed on every subject It 
does not matter if she is talking to Mr. Haselton or 
Sir Andrew Merton (the two M.P.*s), or the Duke, 
who is the M.F.H., or the curate; she seems to know 
much more about pohtics, and hunting, and religion 
than they do. It is no wonder she can see h^ 
children's thoughts! 

At half-past ten we all said good-night. The 
dear old Earl does not come in from the dining- 
room; he is wheeled straight to his rooms, so I did 
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not see him. Miss Garaons and Adeline both looked 
as if they could hardly bear to part with their curate, 
and finally we got upstairs, and now I must go to 
bed. — Best love, from your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 

RS, — Everything is kept op with great state here, 
there seems to be a footman behind everyone's chair 
at dinner. 
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Carriston Towers, 

28/A October, 

Dearest Mamma, — I was so afraid of being late 
for breakfast this morning that I was down quite ten 
minutes too soon, and when I got into the breakfast- 
room I found Charlie alone, mixing himself a brandy 
cocktail. He wanted to kiss me, because he said we 
were cousins, but I did not like the smell of the 
brandy, so I would not let him. He made me pro- 
mise that I would come out with him after breakfast, 
before they started to shoot, to look at his horses; 
then we heard someone coming, and he whisked the 
cocktail glass out of sight in the neatest way pos- 
sible. At breakfast he just nibbled a bit of toast, 
and drank a glass of milk, and Lady Carriston kept 
saying to him, "My dear, dear boy, you have no ap- 
petite," and he said, No, having to read so hard as 
he did at night took it away. 

The Duke seemed a little annoyed that there was 
not a particular chutney in his curried kidneys, which 
I thought very rude in another person's house; and> 
as it was Friday, the Reverend Mr. Trench refused 
every dish in a loud voice, and then helped himself 
to a whole sole at the side-table. 
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The food was lovely. Miss Gamons did not eat 
a thing, and Lady Garnons was not down; nor, of 
course, the old Earl. 

After breakfast we meandered into the hall. 
Smoking is not allowed anywhere except in the 
billiard-room, which is down yards and yards of pas- 
sages, so as not to let the smell get into the house. 
We seemed to be standing about doing nothing, so I 
said I would go up and get my boots on, or probably 
there would not be time to go with Charlie to see 
his horses before they started. 

You should have seen the family's three faces! 
Charlie's silly jaw dropped, Adeline's eyebrows ran up 
to her hair almost, while Lady Carriston said in an 
icy voice: "We had not thought of visiting the stables 
so early." 

Did you ever hear of anything so ridiculous, 
Mamma? Just as though I had said something im- 
proper! I was furious with Charlie, he had not even 
the pluck to say he had asked me to go; but I paid 
him out I just said, "I concluded you had con- 
sulted Lady Carriston before asking me to go with 
you, or naturally I should not have suggested going 
to get ready." He did look a stupid thing, and 
bolted at once; but Lady Carriston saw I was not 
going to be snubbed, so she became more polite^ 
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and presently asked me to come and see the aviary 
with her. 

As we walked down the armour gallery she met 
a servant with a telegram, and while she stopped to 
read it I looked out of one of the windows. The 
wall is so thick they are all in recesses, and Charlie 
passed imderneath, his head just level with the 
open part. The moment he saw me he fished out 
a scrap of paper from his pocket and pressed it 
into my hand, and said, "Don't be a mug this time," 
and was gone before I could do anything. I did 
not know what to do with the paper, so I had to 
slip it up my sleeve, as with these skirts one hasn't 
a pocket, aud I did feel so mad at having done a 
thing in that underhand way. 

The aviary is such a wonderful place, there seem 
to be birds of every kind, and the parrakeets do 
make such a noise. There are lots of palms here 
and seats, but it is not just an ideal place to stay 
and talk in, as every creature screams so that you 
can hardly hear yourself speak. However, Miss 
Garnons and Mr. Trench did not seem to think so, 
as, while Lady Carriston stopped to say, "Didysy, 
woodsie, poppsie, dicksie," to some canaries, I turned 
A corner to see some owls, and there found tliem 
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holding hands and kissing (the White Ferret and 
Miss Garnons I mean, of course, not the owls). 

They must have come in at the other door, and 
the parrots' noises had prevented them from hear- 
ing us coming. You never saw two people so taken 
aback. They simply jumped away from one an- 
other. Mr. Trench got crimson up to his white 
eyelashes, and coughed in a nervous way, while 
poor Miss Garnons at once talked nineteen to the 
dozen about the "darling little owlies," and never 
let go my arm until she had got me aside, when 
she at once began explaining that she hoped I 
would not misinterpret anything I had seen; that of 
course it might look odd to one who did not under- 
stand the higher Hfe, but there were mysteries con- 
nected with her religion, and she hoped I would say 
nothing about it I said she need not worry her- 
self. She is quite twenty-eight, you know, Mamma, 
so I suppose she knows best; but I should hate a 
religion that obliged me to kiss White Ferret curates 
in a parrot-house, shouldn't you? 

Lady Carriston detests Mr. Trench, but as he is 
a cousin she has to be fairly civil to him; and they 
always get onto ecclesiastical subjects and argue 
when they speak; it is the greatest fun to bear them, 
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They walked on ahead and left me with MisS 
Garnons until we got back to the hall. 

By this time the guns had all started, so we saw 
no more of them. Then Adeline suggested that she 
and I should bicycle in the Park, which has miles 
of lovely road (she is not allowed out of the gates 
by herself), so at last I got up to my room, and 
there, as I was ringing the bell for Agn^s, Charlie's 
piece of paper fell out on the floor. I had forgotten 
all about it. Wasn't it a mercy it did not drop 
while I was with Lady Carriston? This was all it 
was: "Come down to tea half-an-hour earlier; shall 
sham a hurt wrist to be back from shooting in time. 
Charlie." 

I could not help laughing, although I was cross 
at his impertinence — in taking for granted that I 
would be quite ready to do whatever he wished. I 
threw it in the fire, and, of course, I shan't go 
down a moment before five. Adeline has just been 
in to see why I am so long getting ready. — Good- 
bye, dear Mamma, love from your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Carriston Towers, 

Saturday. 

Dearest Mamma, — Oh! what a long day this 
has been! But I always get so muddled if I don't 
go straight on, that I had better finish telling you 
about Friday first. Well, while Adeline and I were 
bicycling, she told me she thought I should grow 
quite pretty if only my hah: was arranged more like 
hers — she has a jug-handle chignon — and if I had 
less of that French look. But she supposed I could 
not help it, having had to spend so much time 
abroad. She said I should find life was full of 
temptations, if I had not an anchor, I asked her 
what that was, and she said it was something on 
which to cast one's soul. I don't see how that could 
be an anchor — do you, Mamma? because it is the 
anchor that gets cast, isn't it? However, she as- 
sured me that it was, so I asked her if she had one 
herself, and she said she had, and it was her great 
reverence for Mr. Trench, and they were secretly 
engaged! and she hoped I would not mention it to 
anybody; and presently, when he joined us, would I 
mind riding on, as she had so few chances to talk 
to him? That she would not for the world deceive 
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her mother, but there were mysteries connected with 
her religion which Lady Carriston could not under- 
stand, being only Low Church. But when they saw 
a prospect of getting married they would tell her 
about it; if they did it now, she would persuade the 
Duke not to give Mr. Trench the Bellstoke living, 
which he has half promised him, and so make it im- 
possible for them to marry. 

I asked her if Mr. Trench was Miss Gamons* 
anchor too? and she seemed quite annoyed, so I 
suppose their religion has heaps of different mysteries; 
but I don't see what all that has got to do with 
telling her mother, do you? And I should rather 
turn Low Church than have to kiss Mr. Trench, 
anyway. He came from a side-path and joined us, 
and as soon as I could I left them; but they picked 
me up again by the inner gate, just as I was going 
in to lunch, after having had a beautiful ride. The 
Park is magnificent. 

At lunch I sat by the old Earl. He said my 
hair was a sunbeam's home, and that my nose was 
fit for a cameo; he is perfectly charming. After- 
wards we went en bloc to the hbrary, and the 
Gamons began to knit again. Nobody says a word 
about clothes; they talked about the Girls' Friendly 
Society, and the Idiot Asylum, and the Flannel 
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Union, and Higher Education, and whenever Lady 
Garnons mentions anyone that Lady Carriston does 
not know all about, she always says, "Oh! and zvko 
was she?" And then, after thoroughly sifting it, if 
she finds that the person in question does not be- 
long to any of the branches of the family that she 
is acquainted with, she says "Society is getting very 
mixed now." Presently about six more people ar- 
rived. There seems to be nothing but these ghastly 
three-o'clock trains here. All the new lot were 
affected by it, just as I was. There were endless 
pauses. 

I would much rather scream at Aunt Maria for 
a whole afternoon than have to spend it with Lady 
Carriston. I am sure she and Godmamma would 
be the greatest friends if they could meet. When I 
got up to my room I was astonished to find it was 
so late. I had not even scrambled into my clothes 
when the clock struck five. I had forgotten all 
about Charlie and his scrap of paper, but when I 
got into the blue drawing-room, there he was, with 
his wrist bandaged up, and no signs of tea about. 
What do you think the horrid boy had done. 
Mamma? Actually had the big gold clock in my 
room put on! There were ten chances to one, he 
said, against my looking at my watch, and he knew 
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I would not come down unless I thought it was 
I was so cross that I wanted to go upstairs a 
but he would not let me; he stood in front oi 
door, and there was no good making a fuss, so 
down by the fire. 

He said he had seen last night how strud 
Grandfather had been with me, and he did war 
to get round him, as he had got into an awful i 
and had not an idea how he was going to ge 
of it, unless I helped him. I said I was sorry, ' 
really did not see how I could do anything, 
that he had better tell his Mother, as she ac 
him so. 

He simply jumped with horror at the idc 
telling his Mother. "Good Lord!" he said, "th< 
girl would murder me," which I did not think 
respectful of him. Then he fidgeted, and hui 
and haw'd for such a time that tea had begi 
come in before I could understand the least bit 
the mess was; but it was something about a 
de la Haye, who dances at the Empire, ai 
diamond necklace, and how he was madly in 
with her, and intended to marry her, but he 
lost such a lot of money at Goodwood, that nc 
knew about, as he was supposed not to have 
there, that he could not pay for the necklace u 
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Ms grandfather gave him a lump sum to pay his 
debts at Oxford with, and that what he wanted was 
for me to get round the old Earl to give him this 
money, and then he could pay for Cora de la Haye's 
necklace. 

He showed me her photo, which he keeps in his 
pocket It is just like the ones in the shops in the 
Rue de Rivoli that Mademoiselle never would let me 
stop and look at in Paris. I am sure Lady Carriston 
can't have been having second-sight into her children's 
thoughts lately! 

Just then Lady Garnons and some of the new 
people came in, and he was obliged to stop. We 
had a kind of high tea, as the Conservative meeting 
was to be at eight, and it is three-quarters of an 
hour's drive into Barchurch, and there was to be a 
big supper after. Lady Carriston did make such a 
fuss over Charlie's wrist. She wanted to know was 
it badly sprained, and did it ache much, and was it 
swollen, and he had the impudence to let her almost 
cry over him, and pretended to wince when she 
touched it! As we were driving in to the meeting 
he sat next me in the omnibus, and kept squeezing 
my arm all the time under the rug, which did annoy 
me so, that at last I gave his ankle a nasty kick, 
and then he left off for a little. He has not the 
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ways of a gentleman, and I think he had better 
many his Cora, and settle down into a class more 
suited to him than ours; but / shan't help him with 
his grandfather. 

Have you ever been to a political meeting, dear 
Mamma? It is funny! All these old gentlemen sit 
up on a platform and talk such a lot The Duke 
put in "buts" and "ifs" and "thats" over and over 
again when he could not think of a word, and you 
weren't a bit the wiser when he had finished, except 
that it was awfully wrong to put up barbed wire; 
but I can't see what that has to do with politics, 
can you? One of. the pepper-and-salts did speak 
nicely, and so did one of the new people — quite a 
youngish person; but they all had such a lot of 
words, when it would have done just as well if they 
had simply said that of course our side was the 
right one — because trade was good when we were 
in, and that there are much better people Con- 
servatives than Radicals. An)rway, no one stays a 
Radical when he gets to be his own father, as it 
would be absurd to cut oft one's nose to spite one's 
face — don't you think so. Mamma? So it is nonsense 
talking so much. 

One or two rude people in the back called otit 
things, but no oae paid any attention; and atX last, 
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after lots of cheering, we got into the omnibus again. 
I was hungry. At supper we sat more or less any- 
how, and I happened to be next the youngish person 
who spoke. I don't know his name, but I know he 
wasn't anyone very grand, as Lady Carriston said, 
before they arrived in the afternoon, that things were 
changing dreadfully; that even the Conservative party 
was being invaded by people of no family; and she 
gave him two fingers when she said "How d'ye do?" 
But if he is nobody, I call it very nice of him to be 
a Conservative, and then he won't have to change 
afterwards when he gets high up. The old Earl 
asked me what I thought of it all, so I told him; 
and he said that it was a great pity they could 
not have me at the head of affairs, and then things 
would be arranged on a really simple and satisfactory 
basis. 

After breakfast this morning most of the new 
people went, and the Duke and the pepper-and- 
salts; Lady Carriston drove Lady Garnons over to 
see her Idiot -Asylum. They were to lunch near 
there, so we had our food in peace without them, 
and you would not believe the difference there was! 
Everyone woke up: Old Sir Samuel Garnons, who 
had not spoken once that I heard since I came, 
joked with FrSulein Schlarbaum. Charlie had two 
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brandies-and-sodas instead of his usual glass of milk, 
and Adeline and Miss Gamons were able to gaze at 
their anchor without fear. 

This afternoon I have been for a ride with 
Charlie, and do you know, Mamma, I believe he is 
trying to make love to me, but it is all in such 
horrid slang that I am not quite sure. I must stop 
now. — With love, from your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 

P.S. — Sunday. I missed the post last night 
We did spend a boring evening doing nothing, not 
even dummy whist, like at Aunt Maria's, and I was 
so tired hearing the two old ladies talking over the 
idiots they had seen at the Asylum, that I was thank- 
ful when half-past ten came. As for to-day, I am 
glad it is the last one I shall spend here. There is 
a settled gloom over everything, a sort of Sunday 
feeling that makes one eat too much lunch. Mr. 
Trench had been allowed to conduct the service in 
the chapel this morning, and Lady Carriston kept 
tapping her foot all the time with annoyance at all 
his little tricks, and once or twice, when he was 
extra go-ahead, I heard her murmuring to herself 
"Ridiculous!" and "Scandalous!" What w/// she do 
when he is her son-in-law? 
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Adeline and Miss Garnons knelt whenever they 
could, and as long as tl^ey could, and took off their 
gloves and folded their hands. I think Adeline 
hates Miss Garnons, because she is allowed to cross 
herself; and of course Adeline daren't, with her 
mother there. 

After tea Charlie managed to get up quite close 
to me in a comer, and he said in a low voice that 
I was "a stunner," and that if I would just "give 
him the tip,'* he'd "chuck Cora to-morrow;" that I 
"could give her fits!" And if that is an English 
proposal. Mamma, I would much rather have the 
Vicomte's or the Marquis's. 

We are coming by the evening train to-morrow; 
so till then good-bye. — Your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Chevenix Castle, 

8 /A November, 

Dearest Mamma, — I am sure I shall enjoy myself 
here. The train was so late, and only two other 
people were coming by it besides me, so we all 
^rove up in the omnibus together. One was a man, 
and the other a woman, and she glared at me, and 
fussed her maid so about her dressing-bag, and it 
was such a gorgeous affair, and they had such 
quantities of luggage, and the only thing they said 
on the drive up was how cold it was, and they 
wondered when we should get there. And when 
we did arrive, there was only just time to rush up 
and dress for dinner; all the other people had come 
by an earlier train. I left them both in the care of 
the groom of the chambers, as even Cousin Octavia 
had gone upstairs, and there was not a soul about, 
but she had left a message for me; and while Agn^s 
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was clawing the things out of the trunks, I went to 
her room. 

She was just having her hair done, but she did 
not mind a bit, and was awfully glad to see me. 
She is a dear. Her hair is as dark as anything 
underneath, but all the outside is a bright red. She 
says it is much more attractive like that, but it does 
look odd before the front thing is on, and that is a 
fuzzy bit in a net, like what Royalties have. And 
then she has lots of twist -things round at the 
back, although it doesn't look at all bad when the 
diamond stick-ups are in and she is all arranged. 
She went on talking all the time while her maid was 
fixing it, just as if we were alone in the room. She 
told me I had grown six inches since she was with 
us at Arcachon three years ago, and that I was 
quite good-looking. She said they had a huge party 
for the balls, some rather nice people, and Lady 
Doraine and one or two others she hated. I said 
why did she have people she hated — that I would 
not if I were a Countess like her; so she said those 
were often the very ones one was obliged to 
have, because the nice men wouldn't come without 
them. 

She hoped I had some decent clothes, as she had 
got a tame millionaire for me. So I said if it was 
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Mr. Wertz she need not bother because I knew him; 
and, besides, I only intended to many a gentleman, 
unless, of course, I should get past twenty and passe\ 
and then, goodness knows wkal I might take. She 
laughed, and said it was ridiculous to be so particu- 
lar, but that an)rway that would be no difficulty, 
as everyone was a gentleman now who paid for 
things. 

Then she sent me off to dress, just as she began 
to put some red stuff on her lips. It is wonderM 
how nice she looks when ever)rthing is done, even 
though she has quite a different coloured chest to 
the top bit that shows above her pearl collar, which 
is brickish-red from himtmg. So is her face, but 
she is such a dear that one admires even her great 
big nose and Httle black eyes, which one would 
think hideous in other people. I met Tom just going 
into her room as I came out; he said he had come 
to borrow some scent from her. He looks younger 
than she does, but they were the same age when 
they got married, weren't they? 

He kissed me and said I was a dear little cousin^ 
and had I been boxing anyone's ears lately. Before 
I could box his for talking so, Octavia called out to 
him to let me go, or I should be late, and had I not 
to scurry just? Agnte fortunately had everything 
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ready, but I fussed so that my face was crimson 
when I got downstairs, and everyone was already 
tl\ere. 

There seemed to be dozens of people. You will 
see in the list in the Morning Post to-morrow what 
a number of the Nazeby set there are here. 

Lord Valmond is here^ but he did not see me 
until we were at dinner. I went in with Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, who is contesting this Division; he is quite 
young and wears an eyeglass, which he keeps drop- 
ping. He really looks silly, but they say he says 
some clever things if you give him time, and that he 
will be a great acquisition to the party he has joined 
now, as it is much easier to get made a peer by the 
Radicals; and that is what he wants, as his father 
made a huge fortune in bones and glue. 

He did not talk to me at all, but ate his dinner 
at first, and then said: ''I don't believe in talking 
before the fish, do you?" 

So I said: ''No, nor till after the ices, unless one 
has something to say." 

He was so surprised that his eyeglass dropped^ 
and he had to fumble to find it, so by that time I 
had begim to talk to old Colonel Blake, who was at 
the other side of me. 

Lady Doraine was looking so pretty; her hair has 

15* 
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grown much fairer and nicer than it was at Nazeby. 
Lord Doraine is here too; his eyes are so close to- 
gether! He plays a game called "Bridge" with AJr. 
Wertz and Mr. Hodgkinson and Tom all the time — 
I mean in the afternoon before dinner — so Mr. 
Hodgkinson told me when we got to dessert I sup- 
pose it was the first thing he had found to say! I 
asked him if it was a kind of leap-frog; because 
don't you remember we called it "Bridge" when you 
had to jump two? He said No; that it was a game 
of cards, and much more profitable if one had the 
luck of Lord Doraine, who had won heaps of money 
from Mr. Wertz. Afterwards, in the drawing-room, 
Lady Doraine came up to me and asked me where 
I had been hiding since the Nazeby visit, and when 
she heard I had been in France, she talked a lot 
about the fashions. She has such a splendid new 
rope of pearls, and such lovely dothes. The Roo^es 
are here too, and Jane has a cold in her head. She 
says she heard by this evening's post that Miss La 
Touche is going to be married to old Lord Kid- 
minster, and that he is "too deaf to have heard 
everything, so it is just as well." I can't see why, as 
Miss La Touche is so nice, and never talks rubbish; 
so I think it a pity he can't hear all she says, don't 
you? 
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Lady Doraine calls Octavia "darling!" She stood 
fiddling with her diamond chain and purring over 
her frock, so I suppose she is fond of her in spite of 
Octavia hating her. 

After dinner Lord Valmond came up to me at 
once. I felt in such a good temper, it was hard to 
be very stiff, he seemed so awfully glad to see me. 
He said I might have let him know what day it was 
that I crossed over to France after leaving Hazeldene 
Court — he would have taken such care of me. I 
said I was quite able to take care of myself. Then 
he asked me if the people were nice in France? and 
when I said perfectly charming, he said some French- 
women weren't bad, but the men were monkeys. I 
said it showed how little he knew about them, I had 
found them delightful, always polite and respectful 
and amusing, quite a contrast to some EngUsh people 
one was obUged to meet 

His eyes blazed like two bits of blue fire, and 
when he looked like that, it made my heart beat. 
Mamma, I don't know why. He is so nice-looking, 
of course no Frenchman could compare to him, but 
I was obliged to go on praising them because it 
annoyed him so. He said I must have stayed there 
ages, he had been wondering and wondering when 
he was to see me again. He said Mr. Hodgkinson 
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was an ass, and he had been watching us at 
dinner. 

Then Lord Doraine came up and Lady Doraine 
introduced him to me, and he said a number of nice 
things, and he has a charming voice; and Mr. Wertz 
came up too, and spoke to me; and then Lady 
Doraine called Lord Valmond to come and sit on 
the little sofa by her, and she looked at him so 
fondly that I thought perhaps Lord Doraine might 
not like it He tried not to see, but Mr. Wertz did, 
and I think he must have a kind heart, because he 
fidgeted so, and almost at once went and joined 
them to break up the tite^^-tite, so that Lord 
Doraine might not be teased any more, I suppose. 
And everyone went to bed rather early, because of 
the ball and shoot to-morrow, and I must jump in 
too, as I am sleepy, so good-night, dearest Mamma. 
— Your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
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Chevenix Castle, 

gth November, 

Dearest Mamma, — Such a lot to tell you, and 
no time, as I must go down to tea. We passed 
rather a boring morning after the men had started 
for their shoot. Only a few people were down for 
breakfast, and none of the men who weren't guns. 
I suppose they were asleep. But Lady Grace Fenton 
was as cross as a bear because she wanted to go 
and shoot too. She is just like a man, and does 
look so odd and almost improper in the evening in 
female dress. And Tom won't have women out 
shooting, except for lunch. Lady Doraine and Lady 
Greswold talked by the fire while they smoked, and 
Lady Greswold said she really did not know where 
the peers were to turn to now to make an honest 
penny, their names being no more good in the City, 
and that it was abominably hard that now, she had 
heard, they would have to understand business and 
work just like ordinary Stock Exchange people if 
they wanted to get on, and she did not know what 
things were coming to. 

At lunch, in the ckd/et in the wood, it was rather 
fun. Mr. Hodgkinson and Lord Doraine sat on either 
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side of me. Lord Valmond came up with the last 
guns, rather late, and he looked round the table and 
frowned. He seems quite grumpy now, not half so 
good-tempered as he used to be. I expect it is be- 
cause Mrs. Smith isn't here. 

Mr. Wertz was so beautifully turned out in the 
newest clothes and the loveliest stockings, and he 
had two loaders and three guns, and Lord Doraine 
told me that he had killed three pheasants, but the 
ground was knee-deep in cartridges round him, and 
Tom was furious, as he likes an enormous bag. So 
I asked why, if Mr. Wertz was not a sportsman, had 
he taken the huge Quickham shoot in Norfolk? 
Then Mr. Hodgkinson chimed in: "Oh! to entertain 
Royalty and the husbands of his charming lady 
friends!" and he fixed his eyeglass and looked round 
the comer of it at Lord Doraine, who drank a glass 
of peach brandy. 

After lunch the men had to start quickly, as we 
had dawdled so, and so we turned to go back to the 
house. 

Octavia put her arm through mine, and we were 
walking on, when Lady Doraine joined us, with the 
woman who had glared at me in the omnibus. She 
looked as if she hated walking. She is not actually 
stout, but everything is as tight as possible, and it 
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does make her pufF. She was awfully smart, and 
had the thinnest boots on. Lady Doraine was 
being so lovely to her, and Octavia was in one of 
her moods when she talks over people's heads, so 
we had not a very pleasant walk, until we came to 
the stable gate, when O'jtavia and I went that way 
to see her new hunters. We had hardly got out of 
hearing when she said — 

"Really, Elizabeth, how I dislike women!" 
So I asked her who the puffing lady was, and 
she said a Mrs. Pike, the new Colonial millionairess. 
"Horrid creature, as unnecessary as can be!" 
So I asked her why she had invited her, then. 
And she said her sister-in-law. Carry, had got round 
Tom and made a point of it, as she was running 
them, and now Carry had got the measles and could 
not come to look after the creature herself; and it 
would serve her right if Folly Doraine took them out 
of her hands. And so you see. Mamma, ever)rthing 
has changed from your days, because this isn't a 
person you would dream of knowing. I don't quite 
understand what "running them" means, and as 
Octavia was a little out of temper, I did not like to 
ask her; but Jane Roose is sure to know, so I will 
find out and tell you. 

I went and played with the children when we 
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got in. They are such ducks, and we had a 
splendid romp. Little Tom is enormous for five, 
and so clever, and Gwynnie is the image of Octavia 
when her hair was dark. Now I must go down 
to tea. 

7.30. — I was so late. Everyone was there when 
I got down, in such gorgeous tea-gowns; I wore my 
white mousseline delaine frock. The Rooses have 
the look of using out their summer best dresses. 
Jane's cold is worse. The guns had got back, and 
came straggling in one by one, as they dressed, 
quickly or slowly; and Lord Doraine had such a 
lovely velvet suit on, and he said such nice things to 
me; and Lord Valmond sat at the other side, and 
seemed more ill-tempered than ever. I can't think 
what is the matter with him. At last he asked me 
to play Patience with him; so I said that was a 
game one played by oneself, and he said he knew 
quite a new one which he was sure I would like to 
learn; but I did not particularly want to just then. 
Lady Doraine was showing Mr. Wertz her new one 
at the other side of the hall. There are some cosy 
little tables arranged for playing cards, with nice 
screens near, so that the other people's counting, etc, 
may not put one out. 

Mrs. Pike was too splendid for words, in petunia 
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satin, and sable, and quantities of pearl chains; and 
Tom was trying to talk to her. Nobody worries 
about Mr. Pike much; but Lord Doraine took him 
off to the billiard-room, after collecting Mr. Wertz, to 
play "Bridge" — everybody plays "Bridge," I find — 
and then Lady Doraine came and joined Lord Val- 
inond and me on the big sofa. 

Lord Valmond hardly spoke after that, and she 
teased him and said: "Harry, what a child you 
are!" and she looked as sweetly mahcious as the 
tortoise-shell cat at home does when it is going to 
scratch while it is purring. And presently Dolly 
Tenterdown came over to us (he is in Cousin Jack's 
battalion of the Coldstreams, and he looks about 
fifteen, but he behaves very "grown up"), and he 
asked Lady Doraine to come and teach him her 
new "Patience"; and they went to one of the screen 
tables, and Lord Valmond said he was a charming 
fellow, but I thought he looked silly, and I do 
wonder what she found to say to him. She must 
be quite ten years older than he is, and Jane Roose 
says it is an awful sign of age when people play 
with boys. 

Lord Valmond asked me to keep him some 
dances to-night, but I said I really did not know 
what I should do until it began, as I had never been 
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at a ball before. I haven't forgiven him a bit, s 
he need not think I have. Now I must stop. 01 
I am longing to put on my white tulle, and I do fe< 
excited. — Your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 

P,S, — I asked Jane Roose what "running them 
means, and it's being put on to things in the Cit 
and having all your bills paid if you introduce the 
to people; only you sometimes have to write the 
letters for them to prevent them putting the who 
grand address, &c., that is in the Peerage; and si 
says it is quite a profession now, and done by tl 
best people, which of course must be true, as Can 
is Tom's sister. E. 
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Chevenix Castle, 

10th November, 

Dearest Mamma, — Oh! it was too, too lovely, 
last night I am having my breakfast in bed to-day, 
just like the other grown-up people, and it really 
feels so grand to be writing to you between sips of 
tea and nibbles of toast and strawberry jam! Well, 
to tell you about the ball. First my white tulle was 
a dream. Octavia said it was by far the prettiest 
debutante frock she had ever seen; and when I was 
dressed she sent for me to her room, and Tom was 
there too, and she took out of a duck of a white 
satin case a lovely string of pearls and put it round 
my throat, and said it was their present to me for 
my first ball! Wasn't it angelic of them? I hugged 
and kissed them both, and almost squashed Tom's 
buttonhole into his pink coat, I was so pleased, but 
he said he didn't mind; and then we all went down 
together, and no one else was ready, so we looked 
through the rooms. The dancing, of course, was to 
be in the picture-gallery, and the flowers were so 
splendid everywhere, and Octavia was quite satisfied. 
It is a mercy it is such a big house, for we weren't 
put out a bit beforehand by the preparations. 
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I don't know if you were ever like that, Mamma, 
but I felt as if I must jump about and sing, and my 
cheeks were burning. Octavia sat down and played 
a valse, and Tom and I opened the ball by ourselves 
in the empty room, and it wtis fiin, and then we 
saw Lord Valmond peeping in at the door, and he 
came up and said Tom was not to be greedy, and 
so I danced the last two rounds with him, and he 
had such a strange look in his eyes, a little bit like 
Jean when he had the fit, and he never said one 
word until we stopped. 

Then Octavia went out of the other doc»:, and I 
don't know where Tom went, but we were alone, and 
so he said, would I forgive him for everything and be 
friends, that he had never been so sorry for anything 
in his life as having offended me. He really seemed so 
penitent, and he does dance so beautifully, and he is 
so tall and nice in his pink coat; and, besides, I re- 
membered his dinner with Aunt Maria, and how 
nasty I had been to him at Hazeldenel So I said, 
all right, I would try, if he would promise never to 
be horrid again; and he said he wouldn't; and then 
we shook hands, and he said I looked lovely, and 
that my frock was perfect; and then Tom came 
back and we went into the hall, and everybody was 
down, and they had drawn for partners to go into 
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dinner while we were in the ball-room. Tom had 
made Octavia arrange that we should draw, as he 
said he could not stand Lady Greswold two nights 
running. Octavia said she had drawn for Lord 
Valmond because he wasn't there, and that his slip 
of paper was me, and he said on our way into the 
dining-room that Octavia was a brick. We iad 
such fun at dinner. Now that I have forgiven him, 
and have not to be thinking all the time of how 
nasty I can be, we get on splendidly. 

Mr. Wertz was at the other side of me with Mrs. 
Pike; but as he isnt ** running" them he had not to 
bother to talk to her, and he is really very intelligent, 
and we three had such an amusing time. Lord 
Valmond was in a lovely temper. Jane Roose said 
afterwards in the drawing-room that it was because 
Mrs. Smith was coming with the Cource)rs to the 
ball. Lady Doraine had drawn Mr. Pike, who is 
melancholy-looking, with a long Jew nose; but she 
woke him up and got him quite animated by des- 
sert, and Mrs. Pike did not like it one bit I over- 
heard her speaking to him about it afterwards, and 
he said so roughly, "You mind your own climbing, 
Mary; you ought to be glad as it's a titled lady!" 
Well, then, by the time we were all assembled in the 
hall, everyone began to arrive. Oh, it was so, so 
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lovely! Everyone looked at me as I stood beside 
Octavia at first, because they all knew the ball was 
given for me, and then for the first dance I danced 
with Tom, and after that I had heaps of partners, 
and I can't tell you about each dance, but it was 
all heavenly. I tried to remember what you said 
and not dance more than three times with the same 
person; but, somehow. Lord Valmond got four, and 
another — but that was an extra. 

Mrs. Smith did come with the Courceys, and 
she was looking so smart with a beautiful gown on, 
and Jane Roose said it was a mercy Valmond was 
so rich; but I don't see what that had to do with it 
I saw him dancing with her once, but he looked as 
cross as two sticks, perhaps because she was rather 
late. Do you know. Mamma, a lot of the beauties 
we are always reading about in the papers as having 
walked in the Park looking perfectly lovely were 
there, and some of them are quite^ quite old — much 
older than you — and all trimmed up! Aren't you 
astonished? And one has a grown-up son and 
daughter, and she danced all the time with Dolly 
Tenterdown, who was her son's fag at Eton, Lord 
Doraine told me. Isn't it odd? And another was 
the lady that Sir Charles Helmsford was with on the 
promenade at Nice, when you would not let me 
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bow to him, do you remember? And she is as old 
as the other 1 

Lord Doraine was rather a bother, he wanted 
to dance with me so often; so at last I said to 
Octavia I really was not at my first ball to dance 
with old men (he is quite forty), and what was I to 
do? And she was so cross with him, and I could 
see her talking to him about it when she danced 
with him herself next dance; and after that till supper 
he disappeared — ^into the smoking-room, I suppose, 
to play "Bridge." 

I went in to supper first with the Duke of Meath 
— he had just finished taking in Octavia — he is 
such a nice boy; and then, as we were coming out, 
we went down a corridor, and there in a window- 
seat were Lord Valmond and Mrs. Smith, and he 
was still gloomy, and she had the same green- 
rhubarb-juice look she had the last night at Nazeby. 
He jumped up at once, and said to me he hoped I 
had not forgotten I had promised to go in to supper 
with him, so I said I had just come from supper; 
and while we were speaking Mrs. Smith had got the 
Duke to sit down beside her, and so I had to go 
off with Lord Valmond, and he seemed so odd and 
nervous, and as if he were apologising about some- 
thing; but I don't know what it could have been, 

Tke Visits of Elizabeth, 1 6 
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as he had not asked me before to go in to suppe 
with him. 

He seemed to cheer up presently, and persuade( 
me to go back into the supper-room, as he said h 
was so hungry, and we found a dear little table 
with big flower things on it, in a comer; but whei 
we got there he only played with an ortolan anc 
drank some champagne, but he did take such i 
while about it; and each time I said I was sure th( 
next dance was beginning he said he was stil 
hungry. I have never seen anyone have so mud 
on his plate and eat so little. At last I insisted or 
going back, and when we got to the ball-room ar 
extra was on, and he said I had promised him that 
but I hadn't However, we danced, and after that 
having been so long away at supper, and one thin§ 
and another, my engagements seemed to get mixed 
and I danced with all sorts of people I hadn' 
promised to in the beginning. At last it cam< 
to an end, and when the last carriage had driver 
away, we all went and had another hot supper. 

Mr. Pike would sit next to Lady Doraine, anc 
he was as gay as a blackbird, and I* heard Octavii 
saying to Lady Greswold that Carry had bettei 
hurry up and get that house in Park Street, or Lad) 
Doraine would have it instead. Then we all weni 
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to bed, and Lord Valmond squeezed my hand and 
looked as silly as anything, and Jane Roose, who 
saw, said I had better be careful, as he was playing 
me off against Mrs. Smith. It was great imper- 
pertinence of her, I think — don't you? — especially 
as Mrs. Smith had gone, so I can't see the point — 
Now I am going to get up. Your affectionate 
daughter, 

Elizabeth. 



i6» 
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Chevenix Castle, 

13/A November, 

Dearest Mamma, — I enjoyed m)rself last night 
quite as much as at the ball here; but first , I must 
tell you about Thursday and yesterday. The morn- 
ing after the ball here no one came down till lunch, 
and in the afternoon Lady Doraine suggested we 
should have some tableaux in the evening, and so 
we were busy all the time arranging them. They 
were all bosh, but it was so amusing. Mrs. Pike 
lent everyone her tea-gowns — she has dozens — and 
they did splendidly for the Queen of Sheba; and 
Mr. Pike played Charles L having his head cut ofl^ 
as Lady Doraine told him he had just the type of 
lofty, melancholy face for that I was the Old 
Woman in the Shoe, with all the biggest people for 
children; but the best of all was Dolly Tenterdown 
as "Bubbles." Lord Doraine and Mr. Wertz and 
Tom and some others played "Bridge" all the time 
while we were arranging them; but Lord Valmond was 
most useful, and in such a decent temper. After 
they were over we danced a little, and it was all de- 
lightful. 

Yesterday, the day of the county ball in Chevenix, 
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they shot again; and it rained just as we all came 
down ready to start for the lunch; so we couldn't 
go, and had to lunch indoors without most of the 
men. Mr. Pike hadn't gone shooting, because I 
heard Tom saying the night before to Lady Doraine 
that he wouldn't chance the party being murdered 
again, and that she must keep him at home some- 
how. So she did, and taught him Patience in the 
hall after lunch; and Mrs. Pike went and wanted 
to learn it too, but Lady Doraine — who was lovely 
to her — somehow did not make much room on 
the sofa, so she had to go and sit somewhere 
else. 

Half the people were playing "Bridge," and the 
rest were very comfortable, and smoking cigarettes, 
of course; so Mrs. Pike did too. Her case is gold, 
with a splendid monogram in big rubies on it; but 
I am sure it makes her feel sick, because she puffs 
it out and makes it bum up as soon as she can 
without its being in her mouth. She had to go 
and lie down after that, as she said she would 
be too tired for the ball; but nobody paid much 
attention. 

It was more lively at tea-time, when the guns 
came in. And Lord Doraine would sit by me; he 
talked about poetry, and said dozens of nice things 
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about me, and all sorts of amusing ones about 
everyone else; and Lord Valmond, who had gone to 
write some letters at a table near, seemed so put 
out with everyone talking, that he could not keep 
his attention, and at last tore them up, and came 
and sat close to us, and told Lord Doraine that he 
could see Mr. Wertz was longing for "Bridge," 
And so he got up, and laughed in such a way, and 
said, **A11 right, Harry, old boy," and Valmond got 
crimson — I don't know what at — and looked as 
cross as a bear for a few minutes. We had rather 
a hurried dinner. 

My white chiffon is as pretty as the tulle, and 
Octavia was quite pleased with me. There were 
omnibuses and two broughams for us to go in. 
Octavia took me with her alone in one. I wanted 
to go in one of the omnibuses — it looked so much 
gayer — but she wouldn't let me. It is not much 
of a drive, as you know, and we all got there at 
the same time almost, and our party did look so 
smart as we came in. Octavia sailed like a queen 
up the room to a carpeted raised place at the end, 
and there held a sort of court 

The Duchess of Glamorgan was aheady there 
with her three daughters, and their teeth stick out 
just like Mrs. Vavaseur's; only they look ready to 
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bite, and she was always smiling. The men of their 
party were so young, and looked as if they would 
not hurt a fly, and the Duchess had me introduced 
to her and asked about you. And Mrs. Pike tried 
to join in the conversation, and the Duchess fixed 
on her pince-nez and looked at her for quite ten 
seconds, and then said, when she had retired a 
little, "Who is this gorgeous person?" And when 
I said Mrs. Pike, she said, "I don't remember the 
name," in a tone that dismissed Mrs. Pike from the 
universe as far as she was concerned; and Jane 
Roose says she is almost the only Duchess who 
won't know parvenues^ and that is what makes her 
set so dull. 

There were such a lot of funny frumpy people 
at the other end of the room — "the rabble," Mrs. 
Pike called them. "Let us walk round and look at 
the rabble," she said to Lord Doraine, who was 
standing by her. And they went. 

I had such lots of partners I don't know what 
anyone else did; I was enjoying myself so, and I 
hope you won't be annoyed with me, as I am afraid 
I danced oftener than three times with Lord Val- 
mond. Mrs. Smith seemed to be with the little 
Duke a great deal, and she glared at me whenever 
she passed. I like English balls much better than 
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French, though, perhaps, I can't judge, as I was 
never at a real one there. But Englishmen are so 
much better-looking, and everybody doesn't get so 
hot, and it is nice having places to sit out and talk 
without feeling you are doing something wrong. 
Coming home, Octavia made Lady Doraine and 
Mrs. Pike go in her brougham, and she and I went 
in one of the omnibuses. Lord Doraine sat between 
me and Octavia, and I suppose he was afraid of 
crushing her dress, for he positively squashed me, 
he sat so close. Lord Valmond was at the other 
side of me, and somebody must have been pushing 
him, because he sat even nearo: me than Lord 
Doraine, and between them I could hardly breathe; 
it was fortunate it was a cold night 

Before we got to the Park gates somehow the 
light went out, and all the way up the avenue 
people held each of my hands. I could not see 
who they were, and I tried to get them away, but 
I couldn't, and I was afraid to kick like I did to 
Charlie Carriston, as it might have been Mr. 
Hodgkinson who was sitting opposite, and so there 
would have been no good in kicking Lord Doraine, 
or Lord Valmond; but I just made my fingers as 
stiff as iron and left them alone. It is a surprise to 
me, Mamma, to find that gentlemen in England 
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behave like this. I call it awfully disappointing, 
and I am sure they could not have done so when 
you were young; it seems they are just as bad as 
the French. I told Octavia about it when she came 
to tuck me up in bed; and she only went into a fit 
of laughtor, and when I was offended, she said she 
would see that the next time I went to a ball with 
her, that I had a chaperon on each side coming 
home. 

I bowed as stiffly as I could in sapng good- 
night to Lord Doraine and Lord Valmond, and they 
both looked so astonished, that perhaps it was Mr. 
Hodgkinson after all; it is awkward not knowing, 
isn't it? This morning all the guests are going, 
and on Monday, as you know, Tom and Octavia 
take me with them to stay at Foljambe Place, with 
the Murray-Hartleys for the Grassfield Hunt Ball. 
It will be fun, I hope, but I can never enjoy my- 
self more than I have done here. — Now, good-bye, 
dear Mamma, your affectionate daughter, 

EUZABETH. 

F.S, — Octavia says the Murray-Hartleys aren't 
people you would know, but one must go with the 
times, and she will take care of me. £. 
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FoLjAMBE Place, 

1 5 /A November, 

Dearest Mamma ,< — We arrived here this after- 
noon in time for tea. It is a splendid place, and 
everything has been done up for them by that maa 
who chooses things for people when they don't 
know how themselves. He is here now, and he is 
quite a gentleman, and has his food with us; I can't 
remember his name, but I daresay you know about 
him. 

Everything is Louis XV. and Louis XVL, but 
it doesn't go so well in the saloon as it might, be- 
cause the panelling is old oak, with the Foljambe 
coats of arms still all round the frieze, and over 
the mantelpiece, which is Elizabethan. And I heard 
this — (Mr. Jones I shall have to call him) — say that 
it jarred upon his nervous system like an intense 
pain, but that Mrs. Murray-Hartley would keep them 
up, because there was a "Murray" coat of arms 
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in one of the shields of the people they married, 
and she says it is an ancestor of hers, and that 
is why they bought the place; but as Octavia told 
me that their real name was Hart, and that they 
hyphened the "Murray," which is his Christian name 
(if Jews can have Christian names) and put on the 
"ley" by royal license, I can't see how it could have 
been an ancestor, can you? 

They are quite established in Society, Octavia 
says; they have been there for two seasons now, 
and everyone knows them. They got Lady Gres- 
wold to give their first concert, and enclosed pro- 
grammes with the invitations, so hardly any of the 
Duchesses felt they could refuse, Octavia said, when 
they were certain of hearing the best singers for 
nothing; and it was a splendid plan, as many con- 
certs have been spoilt by a rumour getting about 
that Melba was not really going to sing. Every- 
body smart is here. I am one of the few untitled 
people. 

Mrs. Murray-Hartley doesn't look a bit Jewish, or 
fat and uneasy, like Mrs. Pike, but then this is only 
Mrs. Pike's first year. She — Mrs. M.-H. — is beautifully 
dressed ,and awfully genial; she said it was "just more 
than delightful" of Octavia to bring me, and that it 
was so sweet of her to come to this fiiendly little party. 
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"It is SO much nicer to have just one's own friends,** 
she said, "instead of those huge collections of people 
one hardly knows." There are quite twenty of us here, 
Mamma, so I don't call it such a very weeny party, 
do you? 

My bedroom is magnificent, but it hasn't all the 
new books as they have at Chevenix, and although 
the writing-table things are tortoise-shell and gold, 
there aren't any pens in the holders, that is why I am 
writing this in pencil. The towels have such beauti- 
fully embroidered double crests on them, and on the 
Hartley bit, the motto is ^^ La fin vaut Veschelley Octa- 
via, who is in the room now looking at everything, 
said Lady Greswold chose it for them when they wanted 
a crest to have on their Sevres plates and things for 
their concert. Octavia keeps laughing to herself all 
the time, as she looks at the things, and it puts me 
out writing, so I will finish this when I come to bed. 

12.30. — We had a regular banquet, I sat next to 
Lord Doraine — I did not catch the name of the man 
who took me in — I forgot to tell you the Doraines 
and Sir Trevor and Lady Cecilia and lots of others I 
know are here. Mrs. Murray-Hartley does hostess her- 
self, which Octavia says is very plucky of her, as both 
Lady Greswold, who gave her concert, and Lady 
Bobby Pomeroy, who brought all the young men, arc 
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Staying in the house; and Octavia says it shows she 
is really clever to have emancipated herself so soon. 

We had gold plate with the game, and china up 
to that, and afterwards Lady Greswold talked to Octa- 
via, and asked her if she thought it would look better 
perhaps to begin gold with the soup, and have the 
hors tTosuvres on specimen S^es just to make a point 
I hate gold plate myself, one's knife does make such 
slate-pencilish noises on it. 

The man who took me in kept putting my teeth 
so on edge that I was obliged to speak to him about 
it at last We had sturgeon from the Volga, or wher- 
ever the Roman emperors got theirs, but the plates were 
cold. Violins played softly all the time, behind a kind 
of Niagara Falls at the end of the room, which is magnifi- 
cent; it is hung with aubusson, almost as good as what 
they had at Croixmare, which has been there always. 

After dinner, while we were in the drawing-room 
alone, a note came for Mrs. Murray-Hartley. She was 
talking to Octavia and me, so she read it aloud; it 
was from Lord Valmond, and sent from the inn in the 
little town. He said he had intended staying there 
by himself for the Hunt Ball, but that on arrival he 
found no fire in his room, so he was writing to ask 
if Mrs. Murray-Hartley would put him up. She was 
enchanted, and at once asked Lady Greswold if it 
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would not be better to turn Lord Oldfield out of his 
room — which is the best in the bachelors' suite— as 
he is only a baron; but Lady Greswold said she did 
not think it would matter. I do call it odd, don't 
you, Mamma? because Lord Valmond told me, when 
he left Chevenix on Saturday, that he had to go to 
another party in Yorkshire, and was as cross as a bear 
because he would not be able to be at the Grassfield 
ball. He turned up beautifully dressed as usual, as 
quickly as it was possible for the brougham which 
was sent for him to get back. He could not have 
kept it waiting a moment; so I don't believe the story 
about there being no fire in his room, do you? 

Mrs. Miuray- Hartley did gush at him, Octavia 
says it is the first time she has been able to get him 
to her house, as he is ridiculously old-fashioned and 
particular, and actually in London won't go to places 
unless he knows the host and hostess personally. He 
stood with a vacant frown on his face all the time 
Mrs. Murray-Hartley was speaking, and a child could 
have seen he wanted to get away. It is in these kind 
of ways Frenchmen are more polite, because the Mar- 
quis always wore an interested grin when Gk>dmamma 
kept him by her. He got away at last, and came 
across the room, but by that time Sir Trevor and 
Mr. Hodgkinson were talking to me, and there was no 
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room fot him on our sofa, and he had to speak to 
Lady Cecilia, who was near. She was absent as usual, 
and he was talking at random, so their conversation 
was rather funny; I heard scraps of it 

Mr. Murray-Hartley must be very nice, although 
he looks so unimportant, for all the men call him 
"Jim," and are awfully friendly. Lord Oldfield and 
Lord Doraine seem ready to do anything for him. 
Lord Oldfield offered to hunt about and get him just 
the right stables for his house in Belgrave Square; he 
knew of some splendid ones, he said, that were going 
a great bargain, on a freehold that belongs to his 
sister's husband. And Lord Doraine says he trill 
choose his horses for him at TattersalPs next week, 
as he wants some good hunters; he knows of the very 
ones for him. "You leave it all to me, dear boy,'* 
he said; and at that Sir Trevor, who was listening 
(they were all standing close to our sofa) went into a 
guffaw of laughter. "Hunters!" he whispered, quite 
loud, "beastly Httle Jew, he'd have to have a rocking- 
horse, and hold on by its mane." And when I said 
I did not think one ought to speak so of people when 
one was eating their salt, he seemed to think that 
quite a new view of the case, and said, "By Jove! you 
are right, Elizabeth. Our honour and our sense of 
hospitality are both blunted nowadays." 
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Presently Lady Cecilia called Mr. Hodgkinson to 
her, and in one moment Lord Valmond had slipped 
into his place. I asked him why he was not in York- 
shire, and he said that he thought, after all, it was too 
far to go, and it was his duty to be at the Grassfield 
Ball, as he has hunted with this pack sometimes. He 
looked and looked at me, and I don't know why, 
Mamma, but I felt so queer — I almost wish he had 
not come. I suppose Mrs. Smith is somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, and that is why he did not go to 
Yorkshire. Sir Trevor monopolised most of the con- 
versation, until we all got up to play baccarat I did 
not want to play as I don't know it, and Lord Val- 
mond said it would be much nicer to sit and talk, 
but Mrs. Murray-Hartley would not hear of our not 
joining in; and Octavia handed me a five-pound note 
and said I was not to lose more than that, so I thought 
I had better not go on refusing, and we went with the 
rest into the saloon, where there was a long table laid 
out with cards and counters. 

Lord Valmond said he would teach me the 
game, and that we would bank together; however, 
Lady Doraine sat down in the chair he was holding 
for me, and she put ho: hand on his coat -sleeve 
and said in such a lovely voice, "Harry, it is ages 
since I have had a chat with you, sit down here by 
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me.*' But he answered No, he had promised to 
show me how to play, and his mouth was set quite 
square. She looked so alluring I don't know how 
he could have done it, it was almost as flattering to 
me as the Vicomte's riding all night from Versailles. 
She laughed — but it was not a very nice laugh — 
and she said, *^Fo(x boy, is it as bad as that?'' and 
he looked back at her in an insolent way, as if 
they were crossing swords, but he said nothing more, 
only we moved to the other side of the table, to 
where there were two empty chairs together. 

When we sat do¥m he said women were devils, 
which I thought very rude of him. I told him so, 
and he said I wasn't a woman; but I remember 
now. Mamma, he called me a '^ little devil" that time 
when he was so rude at Nazeby, so it shows how 
inconsistent men are, doesn't it? I sometimes think 
he would like to say all the nice things the Vicomte 
used to, only with Englishmen I suppose you have 
to be alone in the room for them to do that; they 
have not the least idea, like the French, of manag- 
ing while they are speaking out loud about some- 
thing else. 

Everyone looks very anxious here when they 
play; it is not at all a joke as the roulette used to 
be at Nazeby; and they do put a lot on, although 
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counters don't seem to be much to look at It is 
not at all a difficult game, Mamma, and some of the 
people were so lucky turning up ^naturds," but we 
lost in spite of them at our side of the table, and 
Lord Doraine said at last, that it was because we—- 
Lord Valmcmd and I — were sitting together. Val- 
mcMid looked angry, but he chaffed back. I don't 
know what it was all about, and I was getting so 
sleepy, that when a fresh deal was going to begin I 
asked Octavia, who was near, if I might not go ix) 
bed. She nodded, so I slipped away. Lord Val- 
mond followed, to light my candle he said, but as 
there is nothing but electric light that was nonsense. 
He was just beginning to say something nice, when 
we got beyond the carved oak screen that separates 
the staircase from the saloon, and there there were 
rows of footmen and people peeping in, so he just 
said "Good-night" 

And I also will say good-night to you. Mamma, 
or I shall look ugly to-morrow for the ball. — Love 
from your affectionate daughter, Euzabeth. 
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FoLjAMBE Place, 

ibth November. 

Dearest Mamma, — I have just come up to dress 
r tea, but I find it is earlier than I thought, so I 
all have time to tell you about to-day. It has 
>solutely poured with rain and sleet and snow and 
own a gale from the moment we woke this morn- 
g until now — quite the most horrid weather I ever 
member. All the men were in such tempers, as it 
IS impossible to shoot Mr. Murray-Hartley had 
epared thousands of tame pheasants for them, 
:»n said, although this wasn't to be a big shoot, 
ily to amuse them by the way; and they were all 
oking forward to a regular slaughter. 

Octavia, and I, and Lady Bobby, were among 
e few women down to breakfast besides our hostess, 
10 is so bright and cheery in the morning; and 
aen you think how morose English people are until 
nch-time it is a great quality. Some of the men 
ime down ready to start, and these were the ones 
the worst humour. After breakfast half of them 
sappeared to the stables, and the rest played 
Bridge," except Lord Valmond and Mr. Hodgkin- 
>n, who wanted to stay with us, only we would not 

17* 
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have them, so we were left to ourselves more or 
less. 

Mrs. Murray-Hartley took us to see the pictures 
and the collections of china and miniatures; and she 
talks about them all just like a book, and calls them 
simple Uttle things, and you would never have 
guessed they cost thousands, and that she had not 
been used to them always, until she showed us a 
beautiful enamel of Madame de Pompadour, and 
called it the Princesse de Lamballe, and said so 
sympathetically that it was quite too melancholy to 
think she had been hacked to pieces in the Revolu- 
tion; only perhaps it served her right for saying 
^^Aprh mot le delugeP* Octavia was in fits, and I 
wonder no one noticed it Then she said she must 
leave us for a little in the music-room, as she always 
went to see her children at this hour — they live in 
another wing. 

By that time Lady Doraine and Lady Greswold, 
and most of the others were down, and some of 
them looked as if they had been up awfully late. It 
seems they did not finish the baccarat until half- 
past three, and that Lord Oldfield won more than a 
thousand pounds. Mrs. Murray-Hartley had hardly 
got out of the door, when Lady Doraine said what 
a beautiful woman she was, and Lady Greswold be- 
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gan "Yes, and such tact," and Lady Bobby said, 
"And so charming," and Lady Cecilia — who was 
doing ribbon-work on a small frame that sounds 
like a drum every time you put the needle through 
— looked up and drawled in her voice right up at 
the top, "Yes, I have noticed very rich people always 
are." 

Then they all talked at once, and by listening 
carefully one made out that they were saying a nice 
thing about everyone, only with a different ending to 
it, like: "She is perfectly devey, but what a pity she 
makes herself so remarkable," and "Darling Florrie, 
of course she is as straight as a die, but wearing 
those gowns so much too young for her, and with 
that very French figure, it does give people a wrong 
impression," and "It is extraordinary luck for dear 
Rosie, her husband's d)dng before he knew any- 
thing." I suppose it is all right. Mamma, but it 
sounds to me like giving back-handers. The French 
women never talked like this; they were witty and 
amusing and polite, just the same as if the men were 
in the room. 

Octavia did not join in it, but read the papers, 
and when they got round to Mrs. Murray-Hartley 
again, and this time simply clawed her to pieces, 
Octavia looked up and said in a downright way, 
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"Oh! come, we need none of us have known this 
woman unless we liked, and we are all getting the 
quid pro quo out of her, so for goodness' sake let us 
leave her alone." That raised a perfect storm; they 
denied having said a word and were quite indignant 
at the idea of getting anything out of her; but "It's 
all bosh," Octavia said, "I am here because it is 
the nearest house to the Grassfield ball, and the 
whole thing amuses me, and I suppose you all have 
your reasons." Lady Doraine looked at her out of 
the comer of her eyes, and said in her purry voice, 
"Darling Octavia — you are so original," and thea 
she turned the conversation in the neatest way. 

Octavia said to me, as we went upstairs before 
lunch, that they were a set of cats and harpies, and 
she hated them all, only unfortunately the others — 
the nice good ones — taken en bloc made things so 
dull, it was better to put up with this set Then 
she kissed me as I went into my room and said: 
"At this time of the world's day, my little Elizabeth, 
there is no use in fighting windmills." 

At luncheon Lord Valmond sat next to me; he 
said we had been horrid not to have wanted him 
to spend the morning with us, and would I let him 
teach me "Bridge" afterwards? I said I really was 
not a bit interested in cards, but he said it was a 
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delightful game, so I said, "All right" After lunch 
in the saloon I overheard Mrs. Murray-liartley say 
to Lady Greswold that she feared this awful weather 
would make her party a failure, and what was she 
to do to amuse them this afternoon? So Lady Gres- 
wold said: "Leave 'em alone with plenty of op- 
portunities to talk to their friends, and it will be all 
right" And so she did. 

Lord Valmond and I found a nice little table in 
a corner by the fire, and we began to turn over the 
cards, and presently everyone disappeared, except 
Lady Doraiiie and Mr. Wertz, who played Patience 
or something, beyond one of the Spanish leather 
screens; and Lady Bobby and Lord Oldfield, who 
were smoking cigarettes together on the big sofa. 
We could just hear their voices murmuring. You 
can't play "Bridge" with only two people, I find, 
and when Lord Valmond had explained the prin- 
ciples to me, I was none the wiser. I suppose I 
was thinking of something else, and he said I was 
a stupid little thing, but in such a nice voice, and 
then we talked and did not worry about the cards. 
But after awhile he said he thought it was draughty 
for me in the saloon, and it would be cosier in one 
of the sitting-rooms, but I would not go. Mamma, as 
I did not find it at all cold. 
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Then Lord Doraine came in, and went over and 
disturbed everybody in turn, and finally sat down by 
us, and Lady Bobby laughed out loud, and Lady 
Doraine peeped round the screen with her mischievous 
tortoise-shell cat expression, so I just said I would 
go and dress for tea, and came upstairs. I am sure 
they were all trying to make me fed uncomfortable^ 
but I didn't a bit I heard them shrieking with 
laughter as I left, and I caught a gUmpse of Lord 
Valmond's face, and it was set as hard as iron. 

Octavia wants me to wear my only other new 
ball -dress to-night, the white gauze, so I suppose I 
must, and I do hope the rain will stop before we 
starts- With love from your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 

F,S. — Agnis says she won't sup downstairs, as 
there was so much champagne in the ''room" la^t 
night that several of the valets got drunk, and ^he 
thinks it is not distingu/. 
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FoLjAMBE Place, 

Wednesday. 

Dearest Mamma, — Oetavia is writing to you, and 
we have such a piece of news for you! I will tell 
you presently. 

Part of the ball last night was quite delightful| 
and fortunately the rain had stopped before we 
started; in fact, I saw the stars shining when I 
looked out on my way down to tea. A new man 
had arrived, Sir Hugh d'Eynecoiut, I remember you 
have often spoken of him. He is nice-looking though 
quite old, over forty, I should think. It appears he 
has been away from the world for more than two 
years; he has only come to this party now because 
Lady Bobby made him; he met her lately, and 
is a great friend of hers. The other men, Lord 
Doraine, &c, were chaffing him by the fireplace — 
no one else was down — and they did say such odd 
things. Tom asked him why he had disappeared 
for so long, and he said. Time was, when — if one 
stuck to one*s own class — to live and love was 
within the reach of any gentleman, but since the 
fashion of the long strings of pearls came in, it had 
bec(Hne more expensive than the other class, and 
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he could not compete with Jews and financiers^ so 
he had gone to live quietly in Paris. I don't know 
what it meant, but it seemed to amuse them all 
awfully. 

When they saw me sitting on the sofa they 
'stopped talking at once, and then b^an about how 
horrid the day had been; and Sir Hugh was intro- 
duced and asked about you. He said I was not 
nearly so pretty as you had been at my ag^ but I 
should do, he dared say. Then when I stood up, 
and he saw my height, he said that he had always 
thought five feet seven a perfect measure for women, 
so I said I did fed disappointed, as I was only five 
feet six and three-quarters; he laughed and whis- 
pered, "Oh yes, I am sure you will do — very well 
indeed." He is charming, and he says he will be 
an unde to me. 

At tea Octavia and he and I sat on the big 
sofa, and Lady Bobby did not like it a bit She 
tried to talk to Lord Valmond, who was fidgeting 
about, looking as cross as a bear; but he would 
not stay still long enough to have any conversation. 

As we were going upstaii-s afterwards, he ran 
after me and said he must tell me that Sir Hugh 
was not at all the kind of man I ought to talk so 
much to, and would I promise him the first dance 
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to-night? I said No, that I was going to give it to 
Sir Hugh, and that he had better mind his own 
business or I would not dance with him at all. I 
was not really angry, Mamma — because he is so nice- 
looking — but one is obliged to be firm with men, as 
I am sure you know. He turned round and stamped 
down the stairs again, without a word, in a passion. 
At dinner, which I went into with Mr. Wertz, Sir 
Hugh was at the other side, and you can't think how 
friendly we got He says I am the sweetest little 
darling he has seen in a month of Sundays. I kept 
catching sight of Lord Valmond*s face between the 
flowers — he had taken in Mrs. Murray-Hartley — and 
it was alternately so cross and unhappy-looking, that 
he must have had violent indigestion. 

We went to the ball in omnibuses and broughams, 
the iLSual thing; but Octavia took care that I sat 
between her and Lady Cecilia. Mrs. Murray-Hartley 
was so beautifully dressed, and her jewels were 
superb, and everything in very good taste. She is 
really a very agreeable woman to talk to, Mamma, 
and one can*t ' blame her for wanting to be in Society. 
It must be so much nicer than Bayswater, where 
they came from, and Octavia says it proves her in- 
telligence; it is easier to rise from the gutter than 
j&om the subiurbs. 
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cross. Mamma; but somehow I did not feel at all 
angry this time. And I thought he was fcmd of 
Mrs. Smith; but it isn% it's Me! And we are en- 
gaged. And Octavia is writing to you. And I hope 
you won't mind. And the post is ofi^ so no more. — 
From your affectionate daughter, 

Elizabetel 

P,S. — I shall get married before the Drawing- 
Room in February, because then I can wear a tiara. 

F,S. again, — Of course an English marquis is 
higher than a French one, so I shall walk in front of 
Victorine anywhere, shan't I? E. 



THE END. 
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Forster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2 v. — 
ITie World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina x v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House i v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Amiorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. x v. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2 v. — A Fountain 
Sealed i v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation i v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, -j* 1901, & 
James Rice, f 1882. 

The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia's Arbour 
2 V. 

Betham - Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres i v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled i v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes IV. — Disarmed i v. — Doctor 
Jacob XV. — Pearla i v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted i v. — The Parting of the Ways 
IV. — For One and the World i v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
IV. — France of To-day i v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew i v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions IV. — The Curb of Honour i v. — 
France of To-day {Second Series) 1 v. — A 
Romance of Dijon i v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte IV. — A Storm-Rent Sky i v. — 
Reminiscences i v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest i v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875 — 1899 I V. — A Suffolk Court- 
ship IV. — Mo(^ Beggars' Hall i v. — 
East of Paris i v. — A Humble Lover i v. — 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. i v. — Marl ha 
Rose, Teacher i v. — The White House 
by the Sea i v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life i v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 
Potsherds i v. 

Bisland, £. (Am.): vide Rhoda 
Broughton. 

Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gorlach 
(Collection of German Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, William, f 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 

tire 2 V, — The Strange Adventures of a 

Pbaetx>n 2v, — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 

'^Iweny j v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 

tber Stories i v. — Three Feathers 2 v. -— 



Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories XV. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 v. — Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretch 
X v. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Aurelius x v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2 V. — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. I v. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 V. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig- Royston 1 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heinira 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales x v. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v. — Briseis 2 v. — Wild Eelin 2 v. 

"Black- Box Murder, the," 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder x v. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
t 1900. 

Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 V. — Per ly cross 2 v. 

"Blackwood.*' 

Tales from *« Blackwood " (First Series) 
IV. — Tales from "Blackwood" (Second 
Series) i v. 

Blagden, Isa, f iS73» 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me ; A Tuscan Wedding i v. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), \ 1849. 

Meredith i v. — Strathem 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. — 
Marniaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Bloomfield, Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2 v. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v. — John 
Matchiuoat's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
\)at 1. N. — TVi^ TiocXx«*% "^Vfe i v. — 
OtvVy a. OoSl ^v. — ^vt '\?ai^^%'\.««i»& 
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win 2 V. — Dead-Sea Fruit a v. — Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — J<iicius Davoren 3 V.— 
Taken at the Flood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
2 V. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 V. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
WeaversandWeft i v. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales z v. — An Open Verdict 

3 V. — Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 

— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2 V. — Asphodel 3 V. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed IV. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flng x v. — Ishmael 3 v. 

— Wyllard's Weird 3 V. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County x v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2 V. — Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x v. — Sons of Fire 
2 v. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2 V. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin XV. — The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2 v. — The Rose of Life 2 v. — Dead Love 
has Chains x v. — During Her Majesty's 
I*leasure i v. 

Brassey, Lady, f 1887. 

A Voyage in the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

"Bread -Winners, the," Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners x v. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 

Brock, Rev. William, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 

BrontS, Charlotte: vide Currer 
Bell. 

BrontS, Emily & Anne: vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 

Brooks, Shirley, j 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 V. — Sooner or Later 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 

Station LJ/e in New Zealand it. — 

Station Amusements in New Zealand 

Jv,~-A Year's Houaekeeping in South 
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Africa i v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis« 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower x v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 t. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
IV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 V. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas I 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
IV. — A Beginner i v. — ScyUa or 
Charybdis? i v. — Dear Faustina i v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law IV. — Lavinia x v. — Mamma x v. 
— The Devil and the Deep Sea x t. —Be- 
tween Two Stools I V. 

Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland (Am.). 
A Widower Indeed x v. 

Brown, John, f 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers x v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por« 
trait) XV. — Aumra Leigh x v. * 

Browning, Robert, f 1889. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the "Cachalot'* 2 t. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) i v. — Eugene 
Aram i v. — Paul Clifford i v. — ZanonI 
IV. — The Last Days of Pompeii iv. — 
The Disowned x v. — Ernest Maltravers 
X V. — Alice IV. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine x v. — Dcvereux x v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x v. — Riensi 
XV. — Night and Morning x v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v, — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller z v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur * 
2 V. — The New Timon , and St. Stephen's 
I V. — The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tus i v. — Misce\\a.Tvfco>aA5x<»«r>N o^-i. v« « — 

ThePaxwatv* ^^. — ^^>a»a.'viv»»"» 
tan X V* 
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Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 

Balling), f 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 t. 

Bunyan, John, -j- 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress x v. 

"Buried Alone," Author of 

(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone x v. 

Burnett, Mrs. Prances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy i v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar x v. — The Pretty 
Sister of Jos6 i v. — A Lady of Quality 
2 V. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. — The 
Shuttle 2 V. — The Secret Garden x v. 

Bumey, Miss (Madame D'Ar- 

blay), f 1840. 
Evelina x v. 

Burns, Robert, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

B;:(rton, Richard J^*., f 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Bury, Baroness de: vide "All 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German ediUon, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 

Jennie of "The Prince's ," 2 v. — Won 
2 V. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell — on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, f 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Caffyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 
A Yellow Aster x v. — Children of Cir- 
ctmistance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 V. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. 

Cameron f Vemey Lovett 

Across Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed; vide Praed. 



Carey, Rosa Nouchette, f 1909. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — '* But Men 
must Work" i v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 ▼. — The Old, Old Story 2 ▼. 

— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 V. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 V. — Fre- 
derick the Grreat 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 V. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 

Problems of To-Day x v. 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 

Castle, Ag^es & Egerton. 

The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bejlairs i v. — Rose of the World x v. — 
French Nan x v. — " If Youth but knew ! " 
XV. — My Merry Rockhtirst x v. — Flower 
o* the Orange x v, — Wroth 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste XV. — The Lost Iphigenia 
XV. — Love Gilds the Scene x v. — The 
Grrip of Life 2 v. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences 2 v. — "La Bella," and 
Others i v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
f 1 8 96 : vide ''Chronicles of the 
Sch6nberg-Cotta Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
1 1880. 

Oliver of the Mill x v. 

Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday i v. — What's 
Wrong with the World x v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown i v. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 

Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 

— Moth and Rust x v. — Prisoners 2 t. — 
The Lowest Rung x v. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

"Chronicles of the Sch5nberg- 

Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 

E. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 
Chronicles of the Schdnberg-Cotta Fa- 
mvVy 2 "v. — TVve Draytons and the 
Davetiarvts a "v. — Oxv 1^'Ocv, ^v^x» <A 
t\x© Sea IN. — "WvQrtfefc^1B«s\x»xtL"i.'H»— 
Diary ol "klLr*. '^\\Jcs 1t«niVj«ci 1. n.- 
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The Victory of tiie Vanquished x ▼. — 
The Cottage by the CaAedral and other 
Parables x ▼. — A^nst the Stream 2 ▼. 

— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer x v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost X V. 

Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe's Career 2 v. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife i v. 

Clemens, Samuel L.: v. Twain. 

Clifford, Mrs. V^. K. 
Love-Lctters of a Worldly Woman x v. 
— Aunt Anne 2 V. — The Last Touches, and 
other Stories x V. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
I V. — A Wild Proxy i v. — A Flash of 
Summer x v. — A Woman Alono x v. — 
. Woodside Farm i v. — The Modern Way 

1 V. — The Getting Well of Dorothy x ▼. 

— Mere Stories x v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of" Paul FerrolL" 

Cobbe, Frances Power, f 1904. 
Re-Echoes x v. 

Coleridge, C R. 

An English Squire 2 v. 

Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 

t 1834. 

Poems X V. 

Collins, Charles Allston, f 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Collins, Mortimer, f 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

CoUins, Wilkie, f 1889. 
After Dark i v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. i v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil x v. — JTo 
Name 3 V. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
V. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
^ife 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 ▼. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? x v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep x v. — The I^w and the 
Lady 2 v. — The Two Destinies x v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
IV.-- The Haunted Hotel i ▼. — The 
^Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 

2 V. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Srienceav. — "IsnyNOf"2V, — TheEvil 

Ceuius iv. — Tke Quilty River, and The 
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Ghost's Touch x v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 V. — Blind Love 2 v, 

"Cometh up as a Flower": vji& 
Rhoda Broughton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Talcs 
of Unrest x v. — The Secret Agent x v. — 
A Set of Six IV. — Under Western Eyes x v. 
— 'Twixt Land and Sea Tales x v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 

t 1885. 
Called Back x v. — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days x v. — A Family Affair 

2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851- 
The Spy (with Portrait) x v. — The Two 
Admirals x v. — The Jack O'Lantern x v. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie. 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — *' Ardath " 

3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches x v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom XV. — The Murder of Delicia x v. — 
Ziska IV. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v. — "Temporal Power" 
2 v. — Grod's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 
Those Delighthil Americans i v. — Set in 
Authority x v. — Cousin Cinderella i v. 

"County, the," Author of. 
The County x v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866: 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), t 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women x v. — Agatha's Husband x v. — 
Romantic Talcs x v. — Domestic Stories 
IV. — Mistress and Maid 1 v. — The 
Og^lvies XV. — Lord Erlistoun i v. — 
Christiaxi'% "MvateJiA x '^. — "^x«*&. "ofs^^c^ 



IV. —Hit Lillls Molbci. und DtberTalct 
and Skatcbu . v. —Plain Speaking i t. — 
Mis Tommy i v. — King Arthur i v. 

Craik. Georgiana M. (Mrs. May), 
Lo.t and Won I -r. — Faiih Unwin's 
(Irdcal TT LeiI»TtiigU i v. — Wlni- 



Eitlier Hfll'i Shi 



Tbm. 



- Mildred I 



z Edition. CompUtt List. 
Croker, B. M. 

Peggy of (he BaRDnl 1 v, — The B'PPC 
Valley IT. — Tie Old Cantonment, mil 
Othirr SlDiJei or India and EUewhen 1 1. 

— A Nine Dayi- Wonder i v. — The 
YounBHt fllH Mowbi ay i ». — Ths Con- 
pany'f Semnl i v. — ThoCatVPaw i r. 

— Babo. ID the WiMld I V. — A RullJne 
Stooo I V. — The Sarpcnt'i Tooth 1 1. 

CrosB, J. W.: vide Geoifc 

Eliot's Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vidt A. 

Tbomas. 



- Hoio Tio- 



Cummins, Miss (Am.), -j- \ikh 

The LampllEllKE I V. — Mabel Van^h.-ir 
lY.-Ell'nreidi.iv.-nsunle.iHeamiv 



Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C 
Stirling. 

Two Talei ol Martioi Life HI 

Bear, hyMiuCiaJk; ATmeMan.bjM. 
C. Stirling) i v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: -vide 

Lady Fullerton. 
Crawford, P. Marion (Am.), 
t '909- 

Wr. Iiaaci ■ v. 
To Leeward i 



:>r Clam 
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iitone'i Sen I V. — Taquitua i 
toHi of YHMiday i t. — Corl 
—Via Cnidi i V. ~ Id Ihe Pala 



- C«:ii» a V. — The Heaj 

— Who>oeveT5hallOff.^nd. 
loiv.— ALadynfBome:. 



- Strndell. 
Govemeai i v. — Uncanny TalM I T 

Crockett, S. B. 

Ib RsJdBr, a V. — Cleg Kell, a 
le Grer Man a ». — l^ve Idylb i 



Danby, Prank. 
Tho Ilpaii of a Child 1 



Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 

DUiors 1 v! — Kanson'i FoUy 1 v. — Thi 
Man who could nol low i v. — The Ked 
Zros. Girl 1 .. 
De Foe, Daniel, -f 1731. 

Deland, Mai^aret (Am.), 

■■ Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Dcmorracy i v. 

De Morgan, William. 

■'Demoa,"Author of: II jofe George 

Giesing. 
De Quincey, Thomas. 

;onfessiun.ofanEngbsbOpiuBi.Elteri.. 

'• Diary and Notes " : videAaHiox 
of "Horace Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 
Cho Pidtvrick Oub (wilh Portrait) it. — ' 
AaietiElnW olKi V . - Q\\-.hT-™h * . ~ 
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Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth x v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
{Old Curiosity Shop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy i v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. S^M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
IV. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v, — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller i v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. i v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy i v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction i v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
IV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Wouds, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
liugford I V. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f 1881. 

Coningsby i v. — Sybil i v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) i v. — Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple i v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story ofa Modern Woman i v. — One 
Doubtful Hour i v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon i v. — 
The Holy Land 2 V. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 V. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, Menie MurieL 

A Girl in the Karpathians i v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four i v. — Micah Clarke 

2 V. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 

other Tales z v. — The White Company 

9 r. —A Study in Scarlet x v. — TUe 



Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
IV. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard i v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac it. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko i v. — A 
Duet IV. — The Green Flag i v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa i v. — The Hound of tbe Basker- 
villes IV. — Adventures of Gerard i v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 V. — Through the Magic Door i v. 

— Round the Fire Stories i v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber i v. — The Last Galley 
IV. — The Lost World i v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 

Vobiscura ; The Changed Life i v. 
Dufferin, the Earl of. 

Letters from High Latitudes i v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 

Dunton: vid* Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. , 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 

South Sea Bubbles i v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah i v. 

Edge worth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence,'^ 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine i v. — Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing I V. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
IV. — Vivian the Beauty i v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths i v. — Pearl-Powder i v. 
The Adventuress i v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 
Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 ▼. — Hand and Glove i v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 V. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks andUnfrec^ueutedVal-^ 
\cya X "V. — "^OTv&veMt m^c»axvc» "v^, 

X V. — A. ^oeU-j-^o^i*. Q?w ^^i^' 
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XV. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile z ▼. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poea i v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 

Edwards, M. Bethaxn-: vide 
Betham. 

£ggleston,£dward(Am.),f 1 902 . 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 
Mrs. Cross), +1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. —The Mill on the Floss 2 ▼. — 
Silas Mamer i* v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob i v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such z v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note- Book 
IV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

** Elizabeth and her German 

Garden," Author of. 
Elisabeth and her German Garden i v. — 
The Solitary Summer i v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 V. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night z V. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rilgen z v. — Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther i v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily z v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome z V. — The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal i v. — 
The Story of Sophia z v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople z v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip z V. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), 
1 1882. 
Representative Men z v. 

** Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters z v. 

ErroU, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling z v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grirapat z v. 

"Essays and Reviews," the 

Authors of, 
tjv and i^views. By various Authors 



"Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D'. 
Three Sisters z v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher z v. — The Professor's Wooing z v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
z V. — Orchardscroft z v. — Appassionata 
z v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. -> The 
Queen's Serf z v. 

"Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia z v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 
Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot z v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing z v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales z v. 

" Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 

Pargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

"Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors x v. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 

I 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide £. T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. C 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding, Henry, f 1754- 

Tom Jones 2 v. 

Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): 
vide Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Fitzgerald, Edward. 
Rubiiyit of Omar Klhayydm z v. 

Five Centuries 
of the English Language- and Literature: 
John Wycliflfe. — GreofFrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Tonson. — John 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol.500, paUished 



Taiichml* BdHitn 



Francs and Gemmn; 1 *. — SoMienn; 
and Scribbling i t. — Momnriia am: 
Shidia of War indPMct II. — fi* bIm 
■'DiiLt Ns«>," Wai Carrclpondeacs. 

ForrcHt, R. E. 
Eigbi Dar> > T. 

Forrester, Mis. 

VWaiY.- RbouaiT.— RojandVioln 
- My Lord and My Lady s v. — ] 



fcnvt Livt 



I ami Loth 



— Alliiaugb he v. 



Forater, John, t 1876. 



IV. — Kith and Kin »i. — Peril it.— 
Borderland i t. 

" Found Dead," Author of: vide 

James Payn. 
Powlci, BIIeu Tborneycroft 
(Mrs, Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Dnuble Tbread i v. — The Fanidg- 
dnm IT.— Fuel of Fire i y. — Place and 
Power a T. — In Subjecdon n. — Mitt 

Fowler, Ellen Thorn eycrofi 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 

Kate of Kale Hall IT. 

Foi, Caroline, f 1871. 
nals and Letttti, tdiled by Horace N, 



Francis, M. E. 
rhe Duenna nfa Geniui I ». 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), t 1898. 
Ulumlnadon it. — March Bar« 1 1. 



I T. — Select HiitDrical Euaji i t. — 
Skelche. from French Travel i v. 

Froude, James Anthony, f 1804. 
Oceana ■ v. - The Spani.li Story ofUio 
Armada, and other l'><dyi 1 v. 

Fullerton, Lady Qeorgiana, 



> ¥. Iby Mr.. Augnslu. Crav. 
by Lsdy Fulitrlon). — Laun 

Galsworthy, John. 
The Man of Properly i t. — 



uilltty I T.— The Island Pblril 

Gardiner: v. Lady Bles 
Gaskell, Mrs., f 1865. 






- Wi.i 



II V. — LJnJeLeigh, andol 

ii the Wild!, etc. i v. — Syl. 
•. — A Dark Might'l Work 

lUgblers 3 1. — CinBion 



lain Phllli 



indothfrXaif 



"Geialdine Hawthorne," Author 

of; V. Author of" MisaMoUy." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lott- 

gard de Lonjjgatde). 

LaJy Baby 3 v. ~ Recha i ». — Ortbo- 

doi 1 V. — TheWrone Man i v. - A Spot- 

1«<Repulationiv.— AForgotlenSiniT, 

— One Year IV.— TbeSupcenid Crime IV. 

— TheBlood-Ta. I v.-lIolyUaD- 



fMon 



-Mado 
- Tho Im- 



le Idyl I V, — The Compn 



Grau Widow I V. — The Inevitable Mar- 
riajfe 1 v. — A GlorioM I Je IT. — TlvK 
CilyofEnlJCBin«rt.\'<.— ^iH™=>fcW*^"-^- 

1 —T.TiaEi^BCoiioaiono.iA^*"*'''''" 
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Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregory x v. 

Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home i v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 

Demos 2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, W. E., f 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion IV. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
IV. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts i v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth i v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline i v. — Beyond the 
Rocks IV. — Three Weeks i v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America i v. — His Hour i v. 

— The Reason Why i v. — Halcyone i v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 

O'Conor Eccles. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, j 1774. 

Select Works (with Portrait) i v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious I v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary i v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C. G., 

ti885. 

His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., \ 1861. 
Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature i v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments i v. 

Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 

— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 T. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray, E. C.(Troi3- 

EtoJles), f j88i. 

Tbo Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
J^rovrn 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 V.— 
neb Pictures in English Chalk (First 



Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
IV. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
IV. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks i v. — People I have met i v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) I v. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese i v. 

Gunter, A. C (Am.), f 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York i v. 

Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 

(George Alfred Laurence), f 1876. 
Guy Livingstone i v. — Sword and 
Gown I V. — Barren Honour i v. — 
Border and Bastille i v. — Maurice Dering 
IV. — Sans Merd 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren IV. — The Bowsham Puzzle i v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn's Twins i v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines i v. — She 2V. — 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatcrmain 2 v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
IV. — Mr. Meeson's Will i v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife i v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Pleart of the Worid 2 v. — The Wizard 
IV. — Doctor Theme i v. — Swallow 
2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa i v. — L}'sbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of * She * 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita 1 v. 

— Fair Margaret 2 v. — The Lady t)f 
Blossholme i v. — Morning Star i v. — 
Queen Sheba's Ring i v. — Red Eve i v. 

— Marie i v. — Child of Storm i v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. — Marian av. 

Hamerton, P. G., f 1894. 
"NlatTOOTTve \-s . — French and English 2 ▼. 

lilaT^ , '^\^"&\xaL\ •old e KsjS^^st «i\ 
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Hardy, Thomas. 
TIB Hsod of Ethelhortu 1 T, — Fa 

(lanitheMaddinECtDodi V The Rb 

mm of Iha IJ.itlvB IT.— lllB Tnimpst 



poFHoblBD^ 



- Li fa'. 



IrnniBli v. — Jnda Lbe ObiCWi 

Hailand, Heniy (Am.), j- 1905. 

Tho CarrliniJ'. Snuff-Knil I v. — The 
l„-idyParan.ognl.y.-lIyFt[BndP™peri 
1 V. — Tho Roysl End 1 t. 
HaTTBden, Beatrice. 



-In 



1 The Ken 



— Hildi Slraffi.r. . 
B Mfln I v. — The 



Harrison, Agones. 

Marliii'. Vlner^r.i i .. 

Harrison, Mis.: T>. Lucas Malet. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), t igos. 
P™b .in.! Poetry (T^l« of Ih. Arpc. 
Muti: — Tfaa Luck af Roiling Ciunp! 



SpnnI 



and Anil 



Ai: Con 



»; PoemlJ i<r.— Idjhi of Iha 

TwoMen ol Sandy Bar tv. — Thankful 
Blosom, and other Tile* i t. — The 
Story of > Mine i t. — Drift fium Two 
Shores I V. - An Hiires. of Red Dog, 
■ - ~ ■■ Idf 






stharTale.,v,-AW.ifot 
V. — AWard of Ihe Goldon 
A Sappho o[ Green Springs, 



s. — In a naJJow'oftbo Hilta, andllw 



Tho S 



- Tmntl 



[The Marble Fani 
From hii En^llih Kots-IIooks i v. 

Hay, John (Am.), 1 11)05 :f. "The 

Bread Winners," Author nf. 

Heacn, Lafcadio, f 1906. 

Kokoro I V. — Enaldan t v. — Glimpses 

of UotamillflT Jap.in fFirsI StritsJ , ». 

— Glimpsn of tlnFaniiliar Japan r^wo-.' 



il the Milky V. 



— Gleai 
oflheEa^t 



, Mrs.: vi.if Mra. Alex 



Helps, Sir Arthur, •[■ 1875. 

nencis in Council i v. - Ivan df Hi. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, t iS' 
elect PoBttcalWorl;>i». 
Hewlett, Mai 



ot. The ; 
AdvEnlui 



-The IT. 



Lady IV. — The Spaniih 
fade I V. -"Halfway Hoiae a v. - Op«i 
Country I v.— Rest Harrow IV.— Bro.en. 
headtheGreativ.-TheSongofRennyiv. 

— Mra. Lancelot ■ y. 

Hicbens, Robert 

Flamei J v. — The Slave 3 V. — Feli. IV. 

— The Woman with tli« Fan i v. - Tho 

Garden ot Allah av TteBlackSpanwl, 

and Other SloriK I T. — ThB Call uf the 
Blood I >. — A Spirit in Prison i v. — 

Baibary Sheep iv. —liella Donna IV 

ThoSpellof Emit IV.— The Dweller on 
the Threshold i v. — The Fruitful Vine i v. 

— The Londoners i V. , . 
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Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie) (Am.), f 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham x v. — The Serious Wooing 
XV. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 ▼. — Out of Court 2 v. 

Holdsworth, Annie B. 

The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
XV. — The Gods Arrive x v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow x v. — Grreat Low- 
lands IV. — A Garden of Spinsters z v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894- 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
XV. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table I V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table IV. — Over the Teacups i v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow i v. — A Change 
of Air IV. — Half a Hero i v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess i v. — The God 
in the Car i v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio z v. — Comedies of Courtship 
IV. — The Heart of Princess Osra x v. — 
Phroso 2 V. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau 1 v. — The King's Mirror 
2 V. — Quisante i v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 V. — The Great Miss Driver 2 v. 

— Mrs. Maxon Protests x v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France z v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate i v. 

— The Women Napoleon Loved x v. 

** Horace Templeton,** Author of. 
Diary and Notes z v. 

Homung, Ernest William. 
A Bride firom the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell z v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba z v. — My Lord 
Duke z V. — Young Blood z v. — Some 
Persons Unknown z v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman z v. — The Rogue's March z v. 

— The Belle of Toorak z v. — Peccavi z v. 

— The Black Mask z v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope z v. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent XV. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest i v. — Sting^aree i v. — A 

Tbiefin tbeNigbti v. — Dead Men Tell No 
Ta/es IV.—. Mr. Justice Raffles x v. — The 
Camera FIrnd r v. — Fathers of Men* 2 v. 
Wjtchlag urn X V. 



"Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. x8<x-s6. 
36 V. — NovKLS and Tales reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. XX V. 

Houstoun, Mrs. : vide ** Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

''How to be Happy though 

Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy thoogh Married x ▼. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

t 1898. 
One Summer x v. — Aunt Serena x v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. x v.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, BlancheWillis,ti898, 

& William Sharp (Ain.),-j- 1 905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife z v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion x v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook z ▼. — A Modem 
Instance s v. — The Undiscovered Country 
x V. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) z v. 

— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance X V. — Their Wedding Journey 
XV. — A Fearful Responsibility^, and 
Tonelli's Marriage z v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice i v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers x v. — Miss Bollard's In- 
spiration x v. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Dajrs x ▼. 

Hungerford, Mis. (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. G^ofh-ey t ▼. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 ▼. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and othor Tales 
XV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales XV. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. z V. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories i v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 V. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Harrington x v. — Lady Branksmero 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds it. — A 
Modem Circe 2 ▼. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc z ▼•— A 
Troublesome Girl , and other Stories z ▼. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 ▼. — A Bom Coqnette 
2v. — TYve'DuAvesax"^.— \i«j8qVe(taer's 
F\\e\vt IV. — K OwvojawKiv^ '^SkMctkNb^ 
and •* "W^ietv V^ "DovUdx" 1. n, — "^wv 



ToMhnUt Editiot 

IT. — A Mud Prank, aod ather 
ia» Myitety iv. — An Uniidi* 



— Tho Couiicl lY. — S 

Jamea, Henry (Am.), 
Tko Amorit - - 



The Madonna ■ 



I, Baroness von (Am.). 
v.—Kineimcad t v.-ThsLord- 
eav.-ThBGrtenPalcliiT. 



Boiongerav. -DonJohn.T. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
ThoSiogoofLucloiowiy. 

IngTam, John H. ; vide Pot 
lote: -vide Mrs. Caffyn. 
Irving, Washington (Am.), 

t '359- 
Tbo Skelch Book (wiLh Poittail) i », — 
The Life of Mibonioi % v. - Livei of thrj 
Succia«liiiofMal.aniotl..— OU»BrGold- 
^ulilhlv.-Chroniclesof\VolfBI'iRoo.l 
1 .. — Lifo of George Waahrngton s T. 



y Cargoes i v. — Thn Skipper'^ 
.inv, and The Bnmn Man's ScmnI 
- Sea Urchins 1 V. — A Ma.lor ol 
1 1 V. — ligl" FieiBhB IT- — / 



: Tlie P 



View; A Pas- 
rbaiB of PJacol 



ioaate Pilgrim . 

,». — A Little Tour in vrantn .v.- 
[^incr Grain i v. — The Oultiy i »• 
Jamea, Winifred. 

Jeaf&eEon, J, Cordy. 

Woman in ipite of Hemelf a v. - 
:eal Lord Byron j ». 
Jenkin, Mis. Charles, t iS 
Who Breaks— Payi" i v. — 
liihing I V. - Once and Again I 

Two French Marriage 1 V. — Wm 

Jenkins, Edwaid. 
Gttii'i Baby, hil Birth and other 
fortunes 1 Lord Bantam 3 v. 

"Jennie of 'The Princi 
Author of: ■!'id4 B. H. Bu: 
Jerome, Jerome K. 

The Idle ThongV- -' -- '"- '■ 
1 V,- Diary of 



in Lai. 



— Skcti 



rhoughtl of ai 



- Odd Cra 

- Captaioi 



— The Lady of the Barge 
Dialstone Lane 
- Short CniisM 



James, Charles T. C 
James, G. P. R., f '860. 

Morle; Ernstoin (with Portrait) I 



Olheti 1 V. — They and I, i v. 
Jcrrold, Douglas, \ iSs?. 



and i 



3 -1. - lAcn of CI 

"John Halifax, Gentlemani' 

Author of: i}ide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow: vidt J^a 

Henry Wood. *^^ 



r ». ~ The Step-MothBr \ JcfeviBQtv, aa.™i*A -^ 
amp I v.-HeUlelbaig\ Lives Ql*6^oi^^^«!** 
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Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 t. 

"Joshua Davidson,** Author of: 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, j- 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray i v. — 
Adele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters i v. — English Women of Letters 
IV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide Series for the Young, p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keary, C. F. 

The Mount z v. 

Keeling, D*Esterre-: t;.Esterre. 
Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. i v. 

Kimball,RichardB.(Am.),+i892. 
Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
I^ife Abroad i v. — Undercurrents i v. — 
Was he Successful? i v. — To-Day in New 
York 1 V. 

Kinglake, A. W., f 1891. 
Eothen 1 v, — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast IV. — Westward ho 1 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke IV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot 1 v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court i v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere i v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills i v. — • The 

Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 

Seas IV. — "Captains Courageous" 

XV. — The Day's Work i v. — A Fleet 

in Being iv. — Stalky & Co. 1 v. — From 

Sea to Sea 2 v. — Tlie City of Dreadful 

'tthtiv.—Kiin IF.— Just So Stories IV. 



ATi 



— The Five Nations x v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries i v. — Puck of Pook's Hill i v. 

— Actions and Reactions z v. — Rewards 
and Fairies z v. 

Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor 1 v. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 

The Essays of Flia and Fliana i v. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May x v. 

"Last of the Cavaliers, the," 

Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

isaszowska, M<ne de: vide £. 

Gerard. 
Laurence, George Alfred: vide 

"Guy Livingstone." 

Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 
Hurrish x v. 

Lee, Holme: vide Harriet Parr. 
Lee, Vernon. 

Popejacynth, etc. i v. — Genius Loci, and 
The £)nchanted Woods x v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo i v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laiuxis Nobilis x v. — Vanitas 

1 V. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, f 1870. 

Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 

2 V. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leytou Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 

Lever, Charles, \ 1872. 
The O'Donoghue x v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of ** Ours" 3 v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 V. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 V. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 V. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashcl 

3 V. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 
2 V. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
BTam\e\g\i% ol 'fik\£tvo^^% "^qVVj t x, — A 

■Rent \tv a. C\o>\dL 1. -^ . — 1>DaX'&o^ <A"^«i- 
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Confessions i v. — Lord Kil- 

t -Yeats, S. 

lour of Savclli 1 v. — l*he 
d^Auriac i v. — The Traitor's 

— The Lord Protector i v. — 

8, G. H., t 1878. 

e 1 V. — The Physiology ol 
Life 2 V. — On Actors and the 
ting I V. 

n, Mrs. E. Lynn, f 1898. 

History of Joshua Davidson 
*atricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
it of Learn Dundas 2 v. — The 
ell I^ost 2 V. — Under which 
'. — With a Silken Thread, and 
ries IV. — Todhunters' at Loan- 

and other Stories i v. — " My 
J V. — The Girl of the Period, 

Social Essays 1 v. — lone 2 v. 

lart, L. W. M., f 1882. 

hine 2 v. 

s. Lord Augustus. 

ic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
a-ait) 2 V. 

on, Jack (Am.). 

daylight i v. — The Call of the 

— When God Laughs \ v. — The 
2 v. — South Sea Talcs i v. 

ard, Mine de: v, D. Gerard, 
fellow , Henry Wads- 
rth (Am.), f 1882. 
Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
le Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
e New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
vine Tragedy i v. — Flower-de- 
Thrce Books of Song i v. — The 
f Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 
iale, Margaret 

ra (with Portrait) i v. 

ler, George Horace (Am.), 
jm a Self-Made Merchant to his 

— Old Gorgon Graham 1 v. — 
lock, Prodigal i v. 

: Battle, a," Author of. 

attle 2 V. 

ides, Mrs. Belloc. 
most Farthing i v. — Studies in 
'. — When No Man Pursueth i v. 
glander 1 v. — The Chink in the 
v. — Mary Pcchell i v. — Studies 
fld in Terror i v. 

ock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 
ires of Life i v, — The Beau- 



I 



ties of Nature (with Illustrations) z v. — 
The Use of I^ife x v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 x v. — On Peace 
and Happiness z v. 

"LutfuUah": vide Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, t 1903. 
We Two 2 V. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Daj-s 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 V. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Ilinderers i v. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 

Ljrtton, Robert Lord (Owen 

Meredith), j 189 1. 
Poems 2 V. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

/Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Toost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 

— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My I^ady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory x v. — Some 
Women I have known x v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 

— Brothers All x v.^^TTic Price of Lis Doris 
2 V. — Harmen Pols : Peasant x v. — Eve 2 v. 

MCAulay, Allan (Am.): vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, Lord, -|- 1859. 

History of England (with Portrait) 10 ▼. 

— Critical and Historical Essays 5 V. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome i v. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury i v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 ▼. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our Own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols, i & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of tho 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. Geoccio 
St. Ill\c\v3ie\ 1 N. — /^«k "^^s 
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Manton a v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales i ▼. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., -f- 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories x v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 V. — A Mingled Yam 2 ▼, 

Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems I V. 

MOKnight,Charles(Am.),f 1 88 1 . 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Maclaren, Ian, -j- 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush z v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne i ▼. — His 
Majesty Baby i v. 

Macleod, Fiona, f 1905. 
Wind and Wave 1 v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales I v. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son z v. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v, — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — Too Soon 
1 v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. — Beside 
the River 2 v. — A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

*< Mademoiselle Mori," Author 
of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise x v. 
— Madame Fontenoy i v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm i v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 V. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, £. S. 

Scar8cli£F Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward. 
Shifting Scenes i v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 V. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score i v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ez-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 

A Winter's Tale i v. — The Cedar 
Star X V. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
rare Lof. of the Water Lily 1 v. 



Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

"Marmome," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) i v. - 
Percival Keene i v. — Peter Simple i v. — 
Taphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
Monsieur Violet z v. — The Settlers in 
Canada i v. — The Mission i v. — The 
Privateer's-Man i v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest i v. — Valerie i v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy i v. — TheKing^i 
Own 1 V. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 

Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 V. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly firooke 2 v. — 
Veronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of tho 
Gods IV. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility 1 V. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories i v. — A Lucky Disap* 
pointment, and other Stories z v. — *' My 
own Child '* 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2 V. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson i v. — Written in Fire 
2 v. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 V. —The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 V. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
IV. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics a v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 ▼. — A 
Scarlet Sin i v. — A Bankrupt Heart a v. 

— The Spirit Worid i v. — The Beautiful 
Soul z V. — At Heart a Rake 2 ▼. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs z V. — The Dream that Sti^^ed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness x v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Fire z v. — Iris the Avenger x v. 
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Tar, Heireu of Hauglitaa 3 v. — 'S.irl 

Uanlon t T. — T1h> Rd» uCAihunt > 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f i8g 

HpnvEnulTT^— Lad7°AUca'i v^ 

In^So'E^ C^nlry 1 V. — No. Xin r'> 
rho Sior; of ths Loii V«ral i v. — 
Foot Reigin I T, — On IliB Bink> of t 
- - -)-o(Fl. 

Bndda Llgfal IV.— 
Jit. — Briitol Bollj 
tin of Rachel Lad; 



Masan, A. E. W. 

rho Four Ftalhon I ». — 
:ha Balcony i v. — Tbe Courl 



Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 

r. — My Lady Green SLma t V. 



Leaf 



Sam'i Sweethrnii : v. — Kyrc'i Acquittd 
IT FnnndOut IT.— Murder or Man- 

Wofldlflo Pf.l— Blind Justiro, and "WIlD, 
Vine dead, yet Speatelh " i v. -Win! 
Ibe Gla» Told, and A SUidy nfa Woman 
1 T. — Bam WildKre a v. — B«±y i t. — 
ClnderaiT, — ■■HoncT''ii. — Griff nl 
GriraUlKnurtlT.-ThoNowLadyTeailo. 
and Other Storiei and Euan it. — Ths 
Ferryman . t. — Tally Hn I I v. — Pigikin 



Maurier, George du, j- 1S96. 
IrXky r T. — Tlo M^irtian I T, 

Maxwell, Mrs. .■ z/. Mis s Braddon. 



. Mn-Thomj 

General Mallodt's Shadow i T. 

''Mehalali":.^'. Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J. ^Vhyte, 
t i8?S. 
Kaw CoTentry i v. — Holnihy Hnuwi 
IT. — Sigby Grand it. — Good for Ka- 
thing I T. ~ The Queen'i Mariei a v. — 
ThB Gladialnrj a T..-Th8 BroolcM o( 
Bridlemere I >. — Crriie > T. — The 



T. — Undojnhn 
T. - Slater LouiH 



-Blacl 



lul Comely >i 

Memorial Volumes; viile Five 

Ccnturic8(vol.500);TheNew 

Testament (10I. looo); Henry 

Morley (vol. 2000]. 

Meredith, George, + 1909. 

leni.fhamp'l 



.1 Rich 



1 Feverel 
- Lord Otiran 



Meredith, Owen: j'ide Robert 

Lord Lytton. 
Merrick, L.eonanl 



duen of Hii Yonlh it. — The Quaiul 
Companions I v.— Whispers about Women 
I T. — The House of Linch i t. — The 

Man who UndemlDod Women, etc. . T 

Ail the Wotld Wondered, «c. it. — The 
Position ol Fecey Harper 1 t. 

Merriman, Henry Seton.f 1903. 
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Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins x v. 

Milton, John, •)• 1674. 

Poetical Works i V. 

"Miss Molly," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

"Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 

Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood x v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted x v. — "Wild Mike 
IV. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
IV. — Transformed 1 v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. i v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged i v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales i v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

"I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires xv. 

— NellGwyn — Comedian i v. — A Damsel 
or Two XV. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman i v. — The White Causeway i v. — 
The Artful Miss Dill i v. — The Marriage 
Lease i v. — An Amateur Adventuress x v. 

— Priscilla and Charybdis i v. — The Food 
of Love I V. — The Laird of Craig Athol i v. 

— The Marriage of Barbara i v. — The 
Narrow Escape of Lady Hardwell i v. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates i v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v, — Sister 
Teresa 2 v. — The Untilled Field i v. — Con- 
fessions of aYoung Man i v.— The Lake i v. 
— Memoirs of my Dead Life i v. — Ave i v. 

— Spring Days i v. — Salve i v. 

Moore, Thomas, •[• 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, j- 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems i v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets i v. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town x v. 

— Cunning Murrell i v. — The Hole in the 
Wall IV. — The Green Eye of Goona i v. 

— Divers Vanities r v. — GreenGinger i v. 

Muirhead, James FuUarton. 

The Land of Contrasts i v. 



Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Murray, David Christie. 

Rainbow Gold 2 v. 

Murray, Grenville: v. Grenville. 
"My Little Lady," Author of: 

vide E. Frances Poynter. 
New Testament, the. 

The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x v. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 

Common Sense 2 v. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), j- 1890. 
Callista x v. 

Nicholls, Mrs. : vide Currer Bell. 

"Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 

"No Church," Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen : — a Waif 2 v. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From Generation to Generation i v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 

Norris, Frank (Am.), -f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim x v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Fenton i v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's IV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
IV. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
X V. — The Widower i v. — Giles Ingilby i v. 
— The Flower of the Flock i v. — His 
Own Father i v. — The Credit of the County 
XV. — Lord Leonard the Luckless i v. — 
Nature's Comedian i v. — Nigel'sVocation 
IV. — Barham of Beltana i v. — Harry and 
Ursula IV. — The Square Peg x v. — 
Pauline i v. — The Perjurer x v. — Not 
Guilty IV. — Vittoria Victrix x v. — Paul's 
Paragon x v. — The Rt. Hon. Gentleman 

X V. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 ▼. 
'^"l^oX.'E.as.vV^ ^^«loua^" Author of 
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"Novels and Tales": vide 
"Household Words." 

O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal 
Godfrey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore i v. 

— The Matrimonial Lottery i v. 

Oldmeadow, Ernest 

Susan X v. 

Oliphant, Laurence, *{* 1888. 

Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 

Oliphant, Mrs., j 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland i v. — Ag^cs 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalerabert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love andLife 2 v. — 
A Rose in June i ▼. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v. — The Curate in Charge i v. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Carita 2 v. — Young Miisgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within tbe 
Precincts 3 V, — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 ▼. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In Trust 
2 V. — It w.as a Lover and his L.ass 3 V. — 
The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 3 V. — 
The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A Country Gen- 
tleman and his Family 2 v. — Neighbours 
on the Green i v. — The Duke's D.aughter 
X V. — The Fugitives i v. — Kirsteen 2 v. 

— Life of Laurence Oliphant and of A lice 
Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen i v. — The Heir Presumptive 
and theHeir Apparent 2 V. — The Sorceress 
2 V. — Sir Robert's Fortune 2 v. — The 
Ways of Life i v. — Old Mr.Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 

vide George W. E. RusselL 

Orczy, Baroness. 

Petticoat Government 1 v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel x v. — I will Repay 1 v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel iv. — Fire in Stubble 2 v. 

— A TrueWoman i v. — Meadowsweet i v. 

Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — Wild Justice i v. —The 
Motormaniacs x v. — Harm's Way x v. — 
The Kingdoms of the World x v. 

Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x v. 

Ouida, f jgo8, 
Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v, — Puck 2 ▼, 



Chandos 2 V. — Strathmore 2 v, — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
IV. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes x v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes i v. — Pascarel 2 v. 

— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes i v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
3v. — InaWinterCity iv. — AriadnS2v. — 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 V. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stones x v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 V. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimbi 
IV. — Wanda 3 V. — Frescoes and other 
Stories i v. — Princess Napraxine 3 V. — 
Othmar 3V. — A Rainy June (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo {60 Pf.). — A House Party i v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — RufBno, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
IV. — Two Offenders i v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. X v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
X V. — Le Selve, and Tonia i v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altniist, and Four 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories i v. — The Waters of Edera x v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories i v. — 
Critical Studies i v. — Helianthus 2 v. 

"Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 

"Roy Tellet" 

Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo i v. — Stories in Grey 
IV. — Stories without Tears i v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories i v, 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt i v. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v. — The Weavers 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
f 1900. 

Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour x v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year i v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial i v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben Milner'sWooing 
XV. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 V. — A Poor Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 V. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
IV. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices i v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 
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Paul, Mrs.: Tiifa "Still Waters." 
" Paul Ferroll," Anlhrir of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), t 1873. 

Paul Ferroll I T. ~ Yaat afWr Y™ 1 ». 

— Why Paul Ferrall liiilod hu "Wifo t v. 
Payn. James, f "SgS. 



Murpby'i Master 1 

Marcy'lT,— Thai 
Wflllor'i Wnrd 1 
Fallen Fortnne.ii 
-T.-ByPrDiy - 
e're Painted i 

J«». _ _ 

^™"Thorn'J "'"-''EDrae PrivawvL . 
n —ForCsili OnlyiT. — Kit; AMi 
moi* a T.-Tho Canon'. Ward ' 
Portraiti » V. — Somo Literurf Jf 
collecdoTH I T, — TIE Talk of the To' 
I T. - The Lack of the Dirrell* 1 v. 
The Hht of the Agnii ».-HolidnyTai 
"■ TD Talei (Pint Sin. 



I ,. _ The Garten of Swordl I T. — 
FDoBtepJof aThlone I..-ProPntria 

— The Giant'! GdIB a t. — I crown I 
King I T, - The Hook nndcr fl.B Si!i 
— ThsGoldWolfiv— DoctorXaviei 

— Red Morn 1 T. — Beatrice of Venla 

— MidthoThidiAirowiiT. — MySi 
lor Ijilayette 1 t. — The Ladv Evelyn 
— The Diamond Ship IT.— The Lodi 
1 ». — Wlioell of Anarchy 1 v. — ] 
c'pt^i^^l'vT'-^Whrte w"b I ' 
The Show Girl 1 >. — While Motiey 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, -f il 



Penin, Alice, 
lolalty 1 V. — Tbfl I 
.nglo-lndlana . v. 

Pbilips, F. C 



(with 



— G!o» 



— The 



— Th( 



nny Sloriei, a 
— A Modem 
- A Stumble D 



Peard, Frances Mary. 
OnBYeorjT.— The Roae-Garden i v. - 

Winter Story' r t. — A Madrigal, an 
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Locklest of Three < v. -Poor Little Bella 
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„.,ofTo-day,etc..v.-IfOnly,e. 
atct's Courtship I V. 

Philips, F. C ft Percy Fendall. 

L Dauehter'j Sacrffico t1. — MargarPl 
Ivne 1 V. — DiKiplet of Plato i v. — A 
[nneymoan— and After i v. 
Philips, F. C a C. J. Wills. 

■ho Fatal Phryr - — '^- '^— ' 

V. — A Malde 
toB'. Marriage 



Pembenon, Max. 
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The Golden Fetich z ▼. —The Whirlwind 
2v. — The Human Boy Again zv. — Ftom 
the Angle of Seventeen i v. 

Phillpotts, K. ft Arnold Bennett 

The Sinews of War z v. —The Statue z v. 

Piddington, Miss: vi^e^ Author of 

"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, E^gar Allan (Am.), f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram z v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram z v. 

Pope, Alexander, j- 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Poynter, Miss £. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia a v. — Among 
the Hills z v. — Madame de Presnel z v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero z V. — Affinities z v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. £. (Am.), f 1878. 

Stepping Heavenward z v. 

Ftince Consort, the, f 1861. 
Speeches and Addresses (with Portr.) zv. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections z v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming z v. — Time and the 
Woman z v. 

Pym, H. N. : vide Caroline Pox. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q")- 

Noughts and Crosses z v. — I Saw Three 
Ships z v. — Dead Man's Rock z v. — la 
and other Tales z v. — The Ship of Stars 
I V. — The Adventures of Harry Revel z v. 
— Fort Amity i v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories z v. — The Mayor 
of Troy z v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories z V. — Brother Copas z v. 

Quincey: vide De Quincey. 

Rae, W. Eraser, f 1905. 
Westward by Rail z v. — Miss Bayle*s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel x v. 

Raimond, C. £. (Miss Robins) 

(Am.). 

The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 

North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 

Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame z v. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 
"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
*'Love me little, love me long" z v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash J v. — Put Yowrselfia his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation a v. — Peg Wof- 
£nffton I V, — Christie Johnftone x v, — 



A Simpleton a v. — The Wandering Heir 
z V. — A Woman-Hater s v. — Readiana 
z V. — Singleheart and Doublefsice z v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 

Mary Dominic z v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila z v. 

Rice, James: v, Walter Besant 

Richards, Alfred Bate, -f- 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., f 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The l<ace for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. Pett. 
Name of Garland z v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son z V. 

"Rita." 

Souls IV. — The Jesters i v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Ladyjudas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming i v. — Ine Pointing 
Finger i v. — A Man of no Importance i v. 
— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 
z V. — The House called Hurrish z v. — 
Calvary 2 v. — That is to say — z v. — 
" Half a Truth " z v. — The House Oppo- 
site z V. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
"Mademoiselle Mori." 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., f ^^SS* 
Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: v. "No Church." 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) z v. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow z v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: vide Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882.. 
Poems z V. — Ballads and Sonnets z v. 

"Roy Tellet.." 
T\ie 0\iX)ca&\& 1 >«. — t». Xirwa.^ 
L.eih« \ "^ . — 'fiaka\»x. ^sA'S't<3«^ *" 
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Ruffini,J., t i88i. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio i v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura i v. — The 
Faragreens on a Visit to Paris i v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x v. 

Ruskin, John, * 18 19, j 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies i v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris i v. — The Seven 
Lamps of Arcliitecture (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) IV. — Mornings in Florence i v. — 
St. Mark's Rest i v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud" 2 V. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book I V. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2V. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather , and other Tales 
XV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
IV. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian i v. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903- 
My Official Wife i v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing i v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
IV. — In the Old Chateau i v. — Miss 
Devereux of theMariquita 2 v. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.— The Mystei y of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki i v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
IV. — Woman and Labour x v. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) i v. — The 
Antiquaiy i v. — Ivanhoe i v. — Kenil- 
worth IV. — Quentin Durward x v. — Old 
Mortality i v. — Guy Mannering i v. — 
Rob Roy IV. — The Pirate i v. — The 
I'ortunes of Nigel i v. — The Black Dwarf ; 
•A legend of Montrose i v. — The Bride 
^'»mmcrmoorx v. — The Heart of Mid- 



Lothian 2 V. — The Monastery i v. — Th« 
Abbot IV. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock iv. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth i v. — Anne of 
Geiexstein i v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., f 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land IV. — Goethe i v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, j- 1906. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Jounial 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, j 161 6. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 V. — Doubtful Plays i v. 

Shakespeare' s Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at Jt, 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William, f 1 905 : v. Miss 
Howard, Fiona Macleod and 
Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, j- 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems i v. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), \ 1888. 

Shut up in Paris i v. 

Sheridan, R B., j- i8i6. 
The Dramatic Works i v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise i v. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 

The Lantern Bearers i v.-*- Anthea*s Guest 
I v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, C.B. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E. : 7;zVi^ Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 
Roderick Random i v. — Humphry 
Clinker i v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

Snaith, J. C. 
Mrs. Fitz IV. — The Principal Girl i v. — 
An Affair of State x v. 

*' Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident i v. 

Somerville, £. (£., & M. Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard i v. — All on the 
Irish Shore 1 v. — Dan Russel the Fox i v. 
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Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 

of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 

A Manual of American Literature x v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. -«■ In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 

Steevens, G. W., j 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysraith x v. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 

Tristram Shandy i v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) i v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, f 1 894. 
Treasure Island i v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow x v. — 
TheMasterof Ballantrae x v. — The Merry 
Men, etc. i v. — Across the Plains, etc. x v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x v. — 
Catriona x v. — Weir of Hermiston i v. — 
St. Ives 2 V. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies i v. 

«* Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 

Paul). 
Still Waters i v. — Dorothy x v. — De 
Cressy i v. — Uncle Ralph i v. — Maiden 
Sisters i v. — Martha Brown x v. — Vanessa 



I V. 



Stirling, M.C.: vide G. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.),! 1 902. 
The House of Martha i v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 

Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul i v. 

•* Story of EHzabeth, the," Author 

of: vide Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 

(Am.), f 1896. 
Uncle Tom*s Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — r Dred 
2v. — The Minister's Wooing x v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 V. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 

vide Mrs. Mackarness. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 

t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels i v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 

f 1909- 
AtalAutsL in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 



(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Shaip) XV. — Love's Cross-Currents i v. 
— Cnastelard and Mary Stuart x v. 

Symonds, John Addington, 
t 1893. 

Sketches in Italy x v. — New Italian 
Sketches x v. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : v. H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 

Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, j- 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 V. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 v. — At Odds 2 V. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 

Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
"Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), j- 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
IV. — Harold i v. — Backet; The Cup ; 
The Falcon i v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 
Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century i v — TheNewconies 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Level the Widower i v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
I V. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth iv. —The Village 
on the Cliflf i v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories i v. — 
Five Old Friends i v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales i v. — 
FulhamLavvn , aud other Tales i v. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essajrs x v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales i v. — Madame 
de Sevigne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations i v. — A Book 
of Sibyls IV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kexx^pJA| 



Thuraton, E. Temple. 

The Gr«lMt Wiih [n tbr World i v, - 
Kirage I V. — The City of Deiutifol Non- 
»ni<i I T.-Ths Guden of Reninectian i v. 

— Thiitem 1 1. — The Appio of Eden i ». 

— The Aolagonistt I v, 
"Tim," Author of. 

Tim IV. 

Trafford, F. Q.: £'. Mrs. RiddcU. 
Trevelyan, George Otto. 

Tfas Lite and I^tlen dI Lord Maamljiv 
(with pDrtrrut) 4 t. — Selecb-nni from the 
Writingi of Lord Mauulay j t, — The 
.i\inciioa Rflmlutian (with > Map) 3 v. 

Trois-Etoiles : iiiHe Gcenville. 

Trollope, Anthony, t iSSi. 
Donor Tliorno i v. — Tha Berlriimi 
3 V. - The Warden 
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Granpere i t. - At 
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Hca^cole of Gangoil i v. — The We 
lite now 4 v. — The Prime Miiiiwet 4 V.— 

The American Senator 3 v South Africa 

IV IjHePnponjoy! IV.— AnEvefor 

41n Eye I T John Caldieatei V. — Cousin 

HeniTi v.— The Duke'. Children l».— 
Dr.Wortle'. School IV. — Ayala'i Angel 

3 V The Fixed Period i v. — Sf arinn fay 

IT Kept in the Darli i t. — Fran Frnh- 

Jale, 'and other Storiej I r. — La Mtre 
J3auche, and other Stnriej . t. — The 
UittletoeBoDgh, and other StoHei it. — 
An Autoblngra^y I r. — An Old Man'i 

Trollope, T. Adolphua, 1 181)2. 



Trowbridge. W. R. H. 

The Lettcn of Her Mother to Eliubelh 
1 v. — A Gill ol the Multitude lY.-Tiinl 



The Aduencurei of Tout 
The InnDcendAbioad; or. The Hen 
Wlgrimi' Pro(n-eMaT. —A Tramp Atmad 
. V. - "RonKhing it" I v. — The In- 
nocenti at Hone i t. — The Prince and 
the Pauper it. — The Stolon Whits 
Llephant, etc. I T. — Life on Iha Mi<- 
uEiippI ST.— Skeldiet (ivltfa Portrait] 
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Vacbell, Horace Annesley. 

Brother! • t. — The Face of Clay r t. — 

Her Son IV TheHniiv. — ITieWaw™ 

of Jordan 1 v. - An Impending Sword 1 V. 

— The Paladin I v, — John Vemcy t <. 

— Blindt Down i t. —'Bunch Gias. i v. 

— The Proc=»ion of Life . v. 

" VenuB and Cupid," Author of. 



"Virginia," Author of, 
VirRlnJa I v. 

Vizetelty, Ernest Alfred. 

I ■Wa\feT4,'V..'B. 

\Ui.?.mJ'.VsT, — T»"V>MiH, — Cmw* 
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2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Market z ▼. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), f 1905. 
Ben-Hur a ▼. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross a v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 
\y. — MissBretherton z v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell z v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 V. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter a ▼. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. — Diana Mallory a v. 

— Daphne; or, "Marriage ii la Mode" z v. 

— Canadian Bom z v. — The Case of 
Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 
Lydia 2 v. 

Warner, Susan vxVi^: Wetherell. 

Warren, Samuel, f "^^77- 
Diary of a late Phjrsician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
X v. — The Lily and the Bee z v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 
Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. z v. — The War 
of the Worlds z v. — The Invisible Man z v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau z v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakos z v. — Tales of Space and Time z v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others z v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham z v. — TheWheels 
of Chance z v. — Anticipations z v. — The 
First Men in the Moon z v. — The Sea Lady 
z V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream z v. — The Food of 
the Gods z V. — A Modem Utopia z v. — 
Kipps 2 V. — In the Days of the Comet z v. — 
ITie Future in America z v. — New Worlds 
for Old z V. — The War in the Air z v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
z V. — The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- 
riage 2 V. 

Westbury, Hugh. Acte 2 v. 
Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 
Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 
The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 
Saj and Seal zr. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 
Wej^man, Stanley ], 
The House of the WoJf j v. — The Story 



of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France a v. — The Man in Black z v. — 
Under the Red Robe z v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France z v. — The Red Cockade a v. 

— Shrewsbury a v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' Byways z v. — The Long Night 2 v. 

— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender z v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 

"Whim, a," Autlior of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences z v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fen wick 2 v.— 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin zv.-TheWestlind2v. 
— The New Christians z v. — Park Lane 2 v. 

— The Countess and The King's Diary z v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter z v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim z V. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man z v. — Mr. John Strood 
z V. — The Eight Gruests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
z V. — Love and the Poor Suitor z v. — 
The House of Intrigue z v. — Love and the 
Wise Men z v. — An Averted Marriage z v. 
—The Lost Halo z v.— The Broken Phial zv. 

— To-Day z v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol z v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality zv. — No. 5 John Street zv. 
—The Life of Paris z v.— TheYellowVan z v. 

— Ring in the New z v. — All Moonshine 
z V. — Little People i v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany i v. — The Realm of the 
Habsburgs z v. — Teutoa Studies z v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
I V. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
XV. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

— German Memories z v. 

"Who Breaks— -Pays," Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 






Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.) 
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Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm i v. — Rose 
o' the River i v. — New Chronicles of Re- 
becca IV. — The Old Peabody Pew, ami 
Susanna and Sue i v. — Mother Carey i v. 
K.D.Wiggin, M. &J. Findlater, & 
Allan McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn i v. — Robinctta i v. 

Wilde, Oscar, f 1900. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray i v. — Do Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
IV. — A House of Pomegranates i v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces i v. — Lady Windermere's Fan 
IV. — An Ideal Husband i v. — Salome i v. 

— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales i v. 

— A Woman of No Importance i v. — Tho 
Importance of Being Earnest i v. — Poems 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.), l^ ^^ 
Pembroke i v. — Madclon i v. — Jerome 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories i v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. i v. 

Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 

The Lightning Conductor x v. — Lady Betty 
across theWater i v. — The Motor Maid i v. 

— Lord Loveland discovers America i v. 

— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 

— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 

Wills, C J., vide F. C. Philips. 
Wilson, Woodrow (Am.). 
The New Freedom i v. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 

Regimental Legends z v. 

Wood, C: vide " Buried Alone." 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard i v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Pride3 v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 V. — Orville College i v. — 
A Life's Secret* v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 

2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 

3 v. — The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 



Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream i v. — Within the 
2laze 2v. — The Master o{ Greylands 2 v. 
~rJ"^^"ny Ludlow 2. v. — Told in t\io 
^^Jligbt 2 V. —Adam Grainger 1 v.— 
^dma f V. ^ Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Covirt 

^oliany I^udlow) ' Lost in the Post, aud 



Other Tales IV.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales 1 V. — Anne, and Other Tales i v.— 
The Mystery of Jessy Pago, etc. i v. — 
Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. i v.— The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc. i v. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 

TaiigledTrinities I v.— The Beauty-Shop iv. 

Woods, Margaret L. 

A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds IV. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 

Invader i v. 

Wordsworth, William, j- 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 

Wild Oats I V. 

Yates, Edmund, -j- 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 V. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v.— 
Two, by Tricks i v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 t. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 

Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, i v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., \ 1901. 
The Heir of Redclyfle 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 V. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 V. — The two Guardians i v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester i v. — My Young Alcides 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life 1 v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses i v. — That Stick i v. — 
Grisly Grisell i v. — The Long Vacation 
2 V. — Modem Broods x v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 

vide Tci^tvT^ %t\jyi\ Kl^xtuxLan. 

"Z. z.' 



Series for the Young. 

30 Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Videp,l. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About: — x v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880. 

jMinisteriug Children x v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock),t 1887. 

Our Year i v. — Three Tales for Boys 
IV. — Three Tales for Girls i v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May) 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales i v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, j- 1849. 
^oral Tales x v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t 1877. 

The Pearl Fountain , and other Fairy- 
Tales x v. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, f 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare i v. 

Marryat, Captain, f 1848. 

Masterman Ready i v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 

Rex and Regina x v. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the ludiau-Kubber 
BaU I V. 

" Ruth and her Friends," Author 
of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls x v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, \ 1887. 

William Allair z v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army i v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate z v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Fie x v. 
— P*s andQ'sz v.— AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History x v. — Bye- Words iv.— 
Lads and Trasses of Langley, etc. i v. ' 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translatio7is from the German^ published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



AUerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) •^'^. — 
Brigitta i v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2 v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Sch western] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouque, De la Motte, j- 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. z v. 

Freili^atb, Ferdinand, f 1876. 

Poems ^Second Bift/tonJ 1 v. 

GdrJacb, Wilhelm. 
dace Bismarck {with Portrait) x v. 



Goethe/. W. v., f 1832. 

Faust X V. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 V. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 
Through Night to Light x v. 

Hacklander, F. W., f 1877. 

Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] x v. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, 11827. 

Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, PauL 
etc. XV. — "Ba.T>Qacco»at, «!«.. "*■ "^ • 

T\.e VuWe ^'^^^^^^-^r.^rT; 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel z v. 

Lessing, G. E., f 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotd i v. 

Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 
Stella 2 V. 

MarUtt, E., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, f 1857. 
Joachim v. Kamem, and Diary of a 
rooT Young Lady i v. 



Reuter, Fritz, f 1874. 
In the Year '13 i v. — An old Story of 
ray Farming Days [UtmineStromtid]3T. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), t 1825. 

Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, -f 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 v. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, -|- 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfen- 
biittel, etc. z v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Spezial-Worterbuchern. 

Br. = Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff, Br. jH 0,50. Kart. Jk 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, Von Dr. Ernst 
Groih. Br. w^ i ,50. Kart. ^ i ,60. — An- 
merkungen und Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell. Br. 
jH 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). \ on "Dr, Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
J(, z,oo. Kart. Ji z,io. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys* Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. J6 0,80. Kart. Ji 0,90. — 
Worterbuch. Br. J6 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. jH z,20. Kart. jH z.jo. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A, 
Hoppe. Br. *4Jz,40. Kart. ^$1,50. — W6rter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. jftx^oo, 
A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
' Gbost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
Taft^^r. Br. Jt x,oo. Kart. JH, 1,10 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans- 
Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad, Br. jH 1,70. Kart. JH z,8o. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, *!- 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von E. Roos. Br. .^0,50. 
Kart. jH 0,60. — Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. MiilUr. Br. Jt 6,60. 
Kart. jH 0,70. — Worterbuch Br. Ji 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. Von E. Roos. 
Br. jH 0,70. Kart. jK, 0,80. — Worter- 
buch. Br. Jk 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.), 

t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend, I. Teil. Die Tugendjahre 
(Z706 — X730). Br. «^ z,oo. Kart. «^z,zo. 
n. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (Z73Z bis 
1757). Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 
Wesdth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br. jH z,20. Kart. Ji z,30. 

Freeman, Edward A. j* 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balzer. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. J$ 0,80. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

f 1864. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Roos, Br. Jt 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen undWorterbuch. Br. M 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt . 2 Parts. Br. «4$ 3.00. Kart. 
jH 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. Ji xjo. 
Kart. M 1,80. Part. U. apart. Br. Ji 1,30. 
Kart. J6 1,40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H, 
Vamhafffftt. 2 Bande. Br. Ji 2,00. 
Kart. J(> 2,20. X. Band apart. Br. Ji x,oo. 
Kart. utf 1,10. 2. Band apart. Br.«^x,oo. 
Kart. J6 1,10. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W, 
Ihne. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. jH 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter H.) Von 
Dr. W.Jkne. Br. «^x,oo. Kart. j^x,io. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Jnimanuel Schtnidt. Br.u($i,oo. 
Kart. jH x,io. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. Ji 1,40. Kart. ul 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R, Thum. 
Br. Jtt 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. Jk x,50. 
Kart. Jk X)6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of ** A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr.^. 
Hamann. Br. Ji 0,60. Kart. jH 0,70. 
— Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Paint. Br. 
jH 1,60. Kart. Jk 1,70. — WSrterbuch. 
Br. jH 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
The Talisman. Von Dr. R, DretteL 
Br. Ji x,6o. Kart. Ji 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhom. Br. Ji 1,50. 
Kart. jH x,6o. — Worterbuch. Br. «^ 0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhom. Br. jH 1,70. 
Kart. jH x,8o. 

Shakespeare, William, + 16 16. 
Twelfth Night ; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. U($ 1,40. Kart. jH 1,50. 

Julius Cxsar. Von Dr. Jmmanuel 
Schmidt. Br. jH 1,00. Kart. Ji x,io. 

Macbeth.Von "Dr.ImmanuelSchmidt. 
Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. J6 x,xo. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t ^875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713 — 1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. jk 
Kart. ./^ 1,30. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M, 
Krummacher. Br. jH x,20. Kart.-«4$ 1,30. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, j- 1892. 

Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. Jt 0,70. ICart. 
Jk o»8o. — Worterbuch. Br. ji 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. jH 1,20. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Little Duke , or , Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Roos. Br. jH 0,90. Kart. 
Jk x,oo. — Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 



JH X,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume^ bound ^2,25. 



Fiir Deutsche, 
Englische Conversationssprache von 

A, Schlessing. 4. Stereotypaufl. 
Pranz5sische Conversationssprache 

von L, Rollin, 2. Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationssprache 

von Dr, Z, JSToiransky, 



For English students, 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing, 

A V usage des /tudiants franfois* 

Conversation Allemande par 
L. Rollin tV WolJ^ang W« 






Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For sale and for use in all coufitrtes, 

Cro¥ai 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (James.) Forty-third Edition^ 
entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Sewed jfi 4f 50. BooimI 
in cloth M 5>oo. Bound in half -morocco M 5)50. 

English-French and French-English. (James & MoLi:.) Eighteenth^ 
entirely new and modern Edition, Sewed .^ 5,00. Bound ^ 6,00. 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Thirteenth 
Edition, Sewed Ji 5,00. Boimd in half-morocco ^ 6,25. 

Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 

in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modem 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed Ji 29,00. 
Bound in cloth Ji 32,00. Bound in half-morocco M 33 1 50. 

Vol.1. Fran9ais-Allemand- Anglais. 6 ieme Edition, Avec un grand 
Supplement de 190X. Broche Jb 10,00. Relic en toile Ji xi,oo. Reli&en 
demi-maroquin jH 11,50. Supplement separement J^ 2,00. 
Vol. II. English-Germ an- French. 6ih Edition. With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. Sewed jH 10,00. Bound in cloth Ji zx,oo. Bound 
in half-morocco Jk xXtSO. Supplement separately jH 2,00. 
Vol. III. Deutsch - Englisch - Franzosisch. s-Aufiage. Mit einem 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. M 9,00. Geb. in Leinen Ji xo,oo. Geb. in 
Halbmarokko Ji 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln M x,oo. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tanchnitz Edition). 

Bound Ji 2,25. Sewed ^ 1,50. 

Tltese Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date, 
English-German and German-English. Thirty-second Edition, 
English-French and French-English. Thirty-third Edition, 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Thirty-second Edition, 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Sixteenth Edition, 
Franz5sisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzosisch. Vierzehnte Aufiage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Neunte Aufiage, 
Espagnol-Fran9ais et Fran9ais-Espagnol. Sixieme J^ition, 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koiransky.) 
6, Atiflage, Br. ^^^ 3,00. Geb. ^ 4,00. Geb. in Halbmarokko^ 5,50. 

Imperial 4°^ — 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rigutini & BuiXE.) 

2 Bande. Band i :#5. Auflage, Band 2\ 4. Auflage, Brosch. Ji 18,00. 

Geb. Ji 20,00. Halbmarokko Ji 23,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) 2 Bande. 

Band i: 6, Auflage. Band 2: s. Auflage, Brosch. ^^ 15,00. Geb. 

^<^ i7»5o. Halbmarokko .yj^ 20,50. 

Imperial 8°] ~ ~ 

Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FtJRST.) Translated from the German. 
-^^/yj ^ dttzon. J6 19,00. ^ 

Handworterhuch der deutschen Sprache. V'^ieses..^ 26 ,» "uolUg txeu 
^^arde/YeU und den Regeln der neuesten RechtscKreibttng ange^ass.^ 
^.^u/?^e-e. Br. ^ 6 ^00. Halbleinw. Jfe 7^ po^_Ji^\^^^^'^ >^ 1>V^' 
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April 1912. 

Tauchnitz Edition. 



Latest Volumes: 

4295. The Song of Renny. By Maurice Hewlett. 

4296. Under Western Eyes. By Joseph Conrad. 

4297. Ship's Company. By W. W. Jacobs. 

4298. Dan Russel the Fox. By E. CE. Somerville & Martin Ross. 
4299/300. The Case of Richard Meynell. By Mrs. Humphry 

Ward. 

4301. Juggernaut. By E. F. Benson. 

4302. Peter and Wendy. By J. M. Barfie. 
4303/4. The Fruitful Vine. By Robert Hichens. 

4305. The Reason Why. By Elinor Glyn. 

4306. Mother Carey. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

4307. A Glorious Lie. By Dorothea Gerard. 

4308. The Outcry. By Henry James. 

4309. Zuleika Dobson. By Max Beerbohm. 

4310. The Rest Cure. By W. B. Maxwell. 
4311/ 1 2. Adrian Savage. By Lucas Malet. 

4313. My Italian Year. By Richard Bagot. 

4314. Ave. By George Moore. 

4315. Between Two Stools. By Rhoda Broughton. 

4316. The Principal Girl. By J. C. Snaith. 

4317. Marie. By H. Rider Haggard. 

4318. The Coward. By Robert Hugh Benson. 

4319. The Chink in the Armour. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 

4320. Paul's Paragon. By W. E. Norris. 
4321/22. Fire in Stubble. By Baroness Orczy. 
4323. The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. 



The Tauclmitx Edition is sold by all Booksellers and RaiU 

way Ldbraries on ilie Coniinenty price of each volume Jif 1,60 or 

/ra?2cs2,00 seiccdy J6 2,20 or francs 2,75 cloth (Origtna/-Z«w?«i- 

^^, JSf 3,00 or francs 3,75 in elegant soft bwAmg ^OK^fwnoX- 

O^esc/fCNAdaml), A complete CaialogtM of the TaucliuUx Ed\U«iv %» 

^^^^tc/icd to this i/iodir^ 
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